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The Corn Belt Looks Ahead 


ROM the first of March to the first week in May, 

the price of corn on the farm tripled, oat prices 
doubled, and wheat prices doubled. Hogs, tho threat- 
ened with a spring slump, more than held their own. 
Almost all farm commodities rose in price. 

What comes next? Can we hold these gains? Can 
we increase them? 

Quite plainly, the prices we get next fall depend 
upon the effectiveness with which the government, 
the farmers and other groups can cooperate in put- 
ting into action these two major policies: 

1. Raising the general commodity price level to 
the 1926 figure. 

2. Reducing production of farm products so that 
agricultural prices will go up as fast or faster than 
other prices. 

The administration is ready to go all the way to 
help to put both policies into effect. On raising the 
price level, President Roosevelt said last Sunday 
night: 


‘‘The administration has the definite objective of 
raising commodity prices to such an extent that those 
who thhave borrowed money will, on the average, be 
able to repay the money in the same kind of dollars 
which they borrowed.’’ 


That is the farm definition of the farmer’s Honest 
Dollar that the corn belt has demanded for years. 


HE president, however, made it clear that to raise 

the price level was a task involving not only the 
monetary policy, but also new foreign trade agree- 
ments, a public works program to increase consumers’ 
buying power, trade agreements among industrialists 
on wages and production, and the willingness of farm 
people to work with the government to adjust produc- 
tion to demand. 

The president declared plainly that prosperity 
was not possible unless and until we quit our present 
method of hit-or-miss production. He said: 


‘‘The people of this country have been erroneously 
encouraged to believe that they could keep on increas- 
ing the output of farm and factory indefinitely, and 
that some magician would find ways and means for 
that increased output to be consumed with reasonable 
profit to the producer. 

‘‘Today, we have reason to believe that things are 
a little better than they were two months ago. Indus- 
try has picked up, railroads are carrying more freight, 
farm prices are better, but I am not going to indulge 
in issuing proclamations of over-enthusiastic assur- 
ance. 

‘“We can not ballyhoo ourselves back to prosperity. 
I am going to be honest at all times with the people 
of the country. I do not want the people of this coun- 
try to take the foolish course of letting this improve- 
ment come back on another speculative wave. 

*‘I do not want the people to believe that because 
of unjustified optimism, we can resume the ruinous 
practice of increasing our crop output and our factory 


output in the hope that a kind providence will find 
buyers at high prices. Such a course may bring us 
immediate and false prosperity, but it will be the 
kind of prosperity that will lead us into another 
tailspin.”’ 


That warning is as plain and forceful as it is 
accurate. We must control farm production if satis- 
factory prices are to be obtained. 


OW can this be done? The new farm law provides 
the machinery for it. That machinery will be 
used to just the extent farmers want to use it. 

If the producers of corn and hogs, for instance, 
want to secure the help of the government to control 
production, let them go to the secretary of agriculture 
with a practical program for doing it. 

A good many representatives of farm organiza- 
tions in the corn belt are in Washington now. As 
soon as the law is enacted, let them go to the secretary 
with a proposal that a processing tax be levied on corn 
and hogs, and that the receipts be turned back to 
farmers who agree to cut production by 20 to 30 per 
cent. 

It will then be the duty of the secretary of agri- 
culture to assist in working out the technical details 
of this proposal and to hold a public hearing on its 
adoption, at which both producers and processors of 
corn and hogs would be represented. 

At this hearing, objections to the proposal would 
be heard and efforts would be made to revise the plan 
to make it fair, effective, and as acceptable as possible 
to both groups. 

After that hearing, provided the evidence indi- 
cates that the plan has a reasonable chance of get- 
ting the results desired, the secretary of agriculture 
would issue orders for the levying of the tax and for 
the distribution of these funds among farmers who 
want to participate in a program of reduced pro- 
duction. 


This is the procedure laid down by the new law.. 


The president has made it clear that the increase in 
farm income we all desire is dependent largely on 
production control. Secretary Wallace has long held 
this view. Both are eager to furnish federal aid to a 
plan designed to restrict production to the amount for 
which farmers can get a fair price. 


\ HAT happens from now on depends upon farm- 

ers and their organizations. If they want to 
go seriously at the job of holding down corn acreage 
and of reducing the tonnage of hogs marketed, the 
administration will go all the way to help. 

The administration simply puts the issue up to the 
farmers. If we don’t cut production, we can not have 
the prices we want. If we do want to cut production, 


the machinery is ready to use. 

The outlook for the corn belt depends, therefore, 
on the farmers of the corn belt. 
opportunity. Will they take it? 


This is their great 
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It puts the ‘New Deal” into action 
instead of just words. Everywhere 
they are talking about this amaz- 
ing, new Square Deal 


‘Honest Dollar’ 
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ail Policy 


ASHINGTON is moving to give an Honest Dollar to the 


farmers of the nation. Square Deal is proud to join hands 
and be the first to give an Honest Dollar to the farmers of Iowa — through 





In two short months, 
Why? 


this revolutionary, new “‘Honest Dollar’? Hail Policy. 
1t has become the most talked-of policy ever written in Iowa. 











































Both Losses and Assessments Because it actually 
a puts BOTH hail loss 
payments and __assess- 


on a BUSHEL basis 
f ments on the same 


BUSHEL basis. No more selling 10-cent corn to pay assessments on 40-cent 
settlements! No chance for market changes to penalize the policyholder. In 
plain language, here is how Square Deal’s ‘“‘Honest Dollar’? policy works — 


When your policy is written, the risk is listed in bushels only. The cost is 
definitely set at NOT MORE than one bushel! on each undamaged acre yield 
of 44 bushels. Then, at time of adjusting losses, the losses are listed in bushels 
only. When the season is over, the Square Deal board will meet with grain 
men from different parts of Iowa, on October 1, and fix a fair bushel value. 
All assessments are then levied and losses paid on that basis. 


Response to Policy Here, in fact, is a policy that 
GUARANTEES an 


Has Been Tremendous honest dollar both to the farmer 


who pays an assessment, and the farmer who has a loss. A MARKET VALUE 
policy at the time of Settlement, as well as the time the insurance is Written. 


The response to this new ‘“‘Honest Dollar’’ policy has been tremendous. More 
Square Deal policies have been written up to May 11 than in any like period 
of the Association’s history. If you haven’t seen a copy, ask your local agent, 
or write us for a sample, before you insure. 


Farmers Win 5-Year Square Deal is also proud of the 
part it had this winter in helping 


Legislative Fight Iowa farmers to get through more drastic 


hail insurance laws in the legislature. The new law, just passed, now requires 
hail companies to return to members at Jeast 50°) of the amount of assess- 
ments collected. Square Deal has proven that this can be done EASILY, 
because Square Deal has consistently returned an average of 71.8°% since its 
first year in business. The new law puts a stop to “‘milking”’ tactics, excessive 
salaries, profits, and overhead, which formerly came out of the farmers’ own 
pockets. The passage of this law has been a long, five-year fight, but it vindi- 
cates the principles for which Square Deal has ALWAYS stood, and it will 
provide an invaluable safeguard to the farmers of this state. 


Remember, when buy- 


ing hail insurance this 
spring, that it is PRO- 


You’re Paying for Protection, 


Not Profits 
—— TECTION you want — at 


lowest net cost. Square Deal is a strictly farmers’ cooperative, run by 
farmers, for farmers. Even the directors and managing officers, to qualify, 
must be actual farmers, operating their own farms. There are no’ profits 
in Square Deal, no high overhead costs. Every cent goes into protection 
for YOU. 


Insure in Square Deal this year. Get the extra safety of this famous ‘‘Honest 
Dollar” policy. See your Square Deal agent, or write us for free literature. 


Square Deal Mutual 


Hail Insurance Association 


Capital City Bank Bldg. 





Des Moines, Iowa 






J. E. Craven, President, Kellogg; F. K. Hawley, Vice President, Laurens; 
R. T. Packer, Secretary, Adelphi, R. 1; R. O. Wagner, Treasurer, Des Moines. 
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Officers Shot Thief 

When Roy Moore attempted to rob 
the W. E. Rice place, south of Mar- 
shalltown, a short time ago, he failed 
to notice the Service Bureau sign 
posted at the entrance. Because of 
this, and because he was too careless 
in his activity, he is now in the peni- 
tentiary at Fort Madison. 

John Knudson, a hatchery employe, 
who was keeping the fires burning 
near the Rice place, knew what the 
sign was there for, and when he hap- 
pened to look out, about two-thirty 
in the morning, and saw the light 
that ordinarily was kept 


xt) 
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Chicken Thieves Trapped 
During the past few months, sey- 
eral farmers in Jackson, Clinton and 
Dubuque counties, in northeastern 
Jowa, have suffered losses of chick 
ens that ran into the thousands 
Some of these farmers were report 
ing the loss of fifty to one hundred 
at a time. The thieves would rob 
one community, disappear, and a 
few days later another robber, 
would be reported in a county miles 
distant. 
Investigation showed the work was 
being done by an organized gang, 
and, while sheriffs laid 





burning at Rice’s, go out, 
and then heard some un- 
usual noises, he decided 
that it was time for him 
to call the police. 

When the police had 
arrived on the scene, the 
thief had just broken 
into the building and 
was busily loading sup- 
plies into a waiting auto- 
mobile. 

Moore didn’t wait for 
questioning and lost no 
time in starting his car, 
and when the _ officers 
yelled to ask him what 
he was doing. he leaped 
thru a window and start- 
ed down the road as fast 








many traps, the thieve 
got away each time. 
Then the unusual hap 
pened. George Denling 
er, a farmer living neat 
Maquoketa, had been to 
Dubuque and was return 
ing home at about one- 
thirty in the morning 
As he drove along the 
road, he suddenly came 
onto a truck parked in 
the roadway of the Fred 
Brown farm. There wer 
no lights on the truck, 
but Denlinger thought he 
saw some one. Funny 
he thought, for he knew 
Brown wasn’t shipping 
anything, and especially 








as he could go. Com- 
mands to stop failed to 
halt him, so the officers 
began shooting, Five times the guns 
spoke, but apparently the thief had 
escaped unharmed. By this time, Rice 
came, and continued the chase. 

In trailing him, Rice and the po- 
lice soon found that the thief had 
crawled into a barn half a mile away, 
and a trail of blood showed that their 
shots had been effective. Moore was 
taken to a hospital, and the doctors 
patched up the buckshot wounds suf- 
ficiently so that the thief could be 
brought before Judge B. O. Tanker- 
sley. A confession of guilty was vol- 
unteered, and Moore was sentenced 
to ten years at Fort Madison, where 
he is now serving. 

The records show that he is an old 
offender. He had broken jail in 
South Dakota, robbed several places 
in Shelby county, and stolen auto- 
mobiles elsewhere. 

Because of Knudson’s prompt noti- 
fication of the officials that some one 
was attempting to rob Service Bu- 
reau Member Rice, as well as Rice’s 
activity in chasing the thief, a Serv- 
ice Bureau reward has been divided 
between them. 


To Livestock Men 

Information comes to us that live- 
stock breeders have been solicited by 
individuals claiming to be sale man- 
agers, who propose to advertise sales 
liberally in various publications, and 
charge a certain commission per 
head for the service. After entries 
are secured, the publicity is never 
given as agreed, and the would-be 
sale manager takes the money that 
should go to promote the sale of the 
cattle. These sale managers have no 
definite address where they can be 
reached before or after such sales. 
They talk much about former con- 
nections and experience. 

Watch out for these fellows! There 
are plenty of reliable sale managers, 
who are connected with responsible 
publications or organizations, or have 
individual addresses and make a 
business of handling livestock sales 
in a reliable manner, giving breeders 
the full benefit of the money they 
promise to spend in promoting sales. 
If vou are solicited by someone un- 
known to you, better investigate be- 
fore listing your livestock. The Serv- 
ice Bureau is always glad to help 
check such deals. 


Knudson saw the light 
go out. 


at that hour. 

Denlinger, never think- 
ing of fear, immediately 
started to make an investigation 
when, very much to his surprise, 
the truck operators started to shoot 
Nevertheless, Denlinger waded right 
in, and it was only a few moments 
until he had aroused Brown, and a 
shotgun was brought out that re- 
turned the compliment. 

Soon there was a scattering near 
the truck, and two men jumped off 
and headed toward a corn field 
nearby. Finally, the truck was 
started, and went roaring down the 
road. But Denlinger and Brown had 
enough facts to warrant tracking 
the truck. 

Meanwhile, Sheriff Leo Heinecke, 
of Jackson county, had been called, 
and he helped round up two thieves, 
Earl and Oscar Welch. Another, who 
ran away with the truck, Frank 
Welch, was later captured, and then 
confessions followed. 

Judge Keeley, when he heard the 
stories, soon had the Welch brothers 
safely committed to Fort Madison. 
But the sheriffs hadn’t stopped. A 
little later, Louis Liston was arrest 
ed, and was given a sentence of five 
years at Anamosa. Others are still 
to be caught. 

So, one of the boldest chicken 
stealing gangs in Iowa has been dis- 
posed of. Because of his good work 
in tackling the thieves single hand- 
ed, in the face of gun-fire, George 
Denlinger receives a Service Bureau 
reward. Much property of Service 
Bureau members had been taken, and 
we are glad to send our check to 
Denlinger for his good work. 

oo 7 
It’s Your Sign 

Our members should be very sure 
that their Service Bureau signs are 
properly posted at the entrances to 
their farms, if they expect to qual- 
ify to collect rewards. All that 4 
member has to do is to ask fol 
sign; a postal card sent to the 5 
ice Bureau, Wallaces’ Farmer 4 
lowa Homestead, Des Moines, [ow 
will bring one. 

If your sign has become so fade 
that it is no longer readily legib! 
you had better ask for a new one 
When it comes, see that it is place 
at the entrance to the farm, wher 
thieves and swindlers will be sure 
to see it. That helps us to protect 
your property. 
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Must Cut Down Corn 


creage 


Farmers Hope to Rent Part of Corn Land to Uncle Sam 


to prosperity for the corn belt is to 
make a tremendous slash in corn acre- 
age this spring and to make a big reduction 
in the: hog tonnage marketed this year. 
This was the last thing Henry A. Wallace 
told me as I made ready to leave Washington. 
‘‘Tell the folks in the corn belt that we 
must eut down corn acreage this spring,’’ he 
said earnestly. ‘‘There are more than a bil- 
lion bushels of last year’s corn crop still on 
hand. Our lard and pork exports abroad are 
being eut down. Unless we make heavy re- 
ductions, we’re in for big trouble. 
‘‘Not enough farmers realize how dangerous 
the corn-hog situation is. In the 


Vie weeny: D. C.—The way back 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


put some of that thirty acres into sudan grass 
or soybeans or alfalfa or sweet clover, and 
hold the balance unplanted as long as I could 
safely do so. 

Then, if the rental offer were held up, I 
think I’d plant it to corn after all, but if, 
after that, the rental offer were made, and 
I accepted it, I would broadeast oats, harrow 
them in, and use the field for pasture. 

In any event, the regulations will preseribe 
that land which is rented to the government 
can not be put into any crop harvested for 
hay or grain. It ean be used for pasture. 


approved the measure. A new organization 
is being created to handle the work of admin- 
istering the new act. This doesn’t mean that 
a lot of new jobs are being made. Some mem- 
bers of the: Department of Agriculture staff 
are being transferred to the new organiza- 
tion. In the state and county field, most of 
the work will be done by committees paid on 
a per diem basis. 

To handle the work in the state, state ecom- 
mittees, made up of the governor, the state 
seeretary of agriculture, the director of agri- 
cultural extension work and either one or two 
farmers, are likely. In some cases, the chief 
justice of the state will be a fourth member 

Where the chief justice is on the 





last five years, hog production has — +4 
been relatively low. In the same 
period, we have had two bad corn 
years. ‘But now we're headed back 
toward bigger hog production; we 
have a bumper corn crop behind us 
and a big corn surplus that is sure 
to be converted into pork unless we 
get busy. 

‘Don’t forget that there are to- 
day at least 10,000,000 more acres 
of corn land in the United States 
than we want or have need of. We 
have about 11,000,000 less horses 
and mules than we had twenty 
years ago. Our people eat about 
100,000,000 bushels less corn a year 
than they used to. Because farmers 
are feeding in a more efficient 
manner, hogs today consume about 
300,000,000 bushels less than they 
used to. 


Ten Million Less Acres 


“It would be fine if we could 
work out a plan to take ten million 
acres out of corn this spring. Cer- 
tainly, if we don’t make some very 
heavy reductions in acreage, corn 
prices this fall are likely to be low- 
er than they are now.’’ 

Whether this reduction is made 
or not, is now up to the farmers 
themselves. Hearings will be held 
soon. If the farmers indicate that 
they want to use the powers of the 
government to aid in reducing the 
corn acreage, and if they are will- 
ing to eooperate on a big scale, 
the Department of Agriculture is +4 


“WHAT CAN I DO?” 


Thousands of corn belt farmers want to cooperate in a 
program of reducing production. But as a practical matter, 
just what can they do? 

Congressional delay in passing the farm bill makes this 
question harder to answer than it should be. Hearings are 
yet to be held under the new act. Rental offers must be de- 
layed until these hearings have been completed. 

Yet, in the meantime, every farmer should consider: 

1. Setting aside 20 to 30 per cent of his usual corn acre- the 
age to rent to the government in case farmers ask for and 
get this privilege. This land should be representative of his 
average corn land. On some of these acres, he will want to 
plant soybeans, alfalfa, sweet clover, sudan grass or some 
other crop that can be used for pasture and to plow under, 
but not for grain or hay. 

2. On the balance of this reserved land, delaying corn 
planting as long as possible, in the hope that the rental offer 
may be made in time to make planting unnecessary. But if 
the rental offer is delayed, and the season is advancing rap- 
idly, plant these reserved fields to corn. Then, if the rental 
offer is finally made, and if it is accepted, all the farmer will 
have to do is to broadcast oats, harrow them in, and let the 
corn field grow up to oats for summer pasture. 

Every farmer will help both himself and corn belt agricul- 
ture by urging the adoption of a rental policy and by prepar- 
ing to rent corn land to the government. The cash rental, if 
offered, will probably be more than he would get from corn 
land if prices stay low; probably from one-third to one-half 
the rental would be paid to him in cash within sixty days 
after the agreement was signed; and the consequent reduc- 
tion in production, if enough farmers participate, would help 
to prevent disaster in the corn and hog markets. 


> committee, farmer will be 
named ; where he is not, two farm- 
ers will be selected. 

This state committee will also 
nominate a state director for the 
farm act. Several names may be 
sent in. The Department of Agri- 
culture will make the final choice. 

Farm organizations in the dif- 
ferent counties are expected to send 
in nominations for county commit- 
tees. The final make-up of these 
county committees will be up to 
state committee. State and 
county committees may call on fed- 
eral employes of the Department 
of Agriculture or state and county 
employes receiving part. of their 
salaries from the federal depart- 
ment, to render such assistance as 
may be in their power. 


one 


Corn-Hog Reduction 


Just how will the corn-hog re- 
duction program work? No one 
is prepared to say until the hear- 
ings are held. As I visited around 
the Department of Agriculture and 
with representatives of the various 
farm groups, I found that there 
were a number of possible plans 
being discussed. 

There seems to be substantial 
agreement as to where the funds 
are to come from. A _ processing 
tax on corn which is used in in- 
dustry could make up part of the 
total; a processing tax on hogs 
could furnish still more. Possibly, 





Willing to go all the way to help. 

How can it be done? A dozen possible 
plans have been worked out. Farmers’ rep- 
resentatives at the hearings will have to pick 
out the plan they want and agree to put it 
Over, 

In the meantime, what is a farmer to do 
Who wants to go along with the program, 
but who has to decide in a hurry what to 
do with his corn land? Suppose that he has 
one hundred acres ready for corn, and is 
about ready to hold out ‘thirty acres to rent 
to the government if a rental plan i is adopted. 
Should he leave those thirty acres unplanted 
until early June and take a chance ? 

That is a hard question to answer right 
this minute. After picking up what infor- 
mation I could here at Washington, it seemed 
to me that I would be inclined to gamble 


that farmers are going to ask and get a 
Yental nlan On that Rnate T holiawe To wanlda 





Oats is a long way from being an ideal crop 
for pasture purposes, but it would cover the 
ground, prevent erosion, provide a little pas- 
ture, and, in addition, provide some growth 
to plow under. 

There are probably better methods. No 
doubt some of these will be suggested by 
farmers who attend the hearings. Secretary 
Wallace is eager to get these suggestions, and 
eager to let the farmers know that the tools 
for reducing production are now in their 
hands, and that he will employ all of his 
powers to help them to use these tools effee- 
tively if they so desire. 

‘‘Young Henry,’’ as older farmers in Iowa 
still call the new secretary of agriculture, 
has been going day and night in trying to 


line up the administrative machinery of the 


new farm act so that as little time as pos- 
ethla wraw TA ha Vande eerhaw an 
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#+ a portion of the special fund of 

$100,000,000 may be advanced so 
that benefits can be paid even before the pro- 
cessing taxes are levied. 

Of the different plans that have been sug- 
gested for the distribution of these funds, one 
calls for allotment of the corn rental funds 
available among the different counties on the 
basis of their past corn production. Then 
from 20 to 30 per cent of the acreage of each 
farm may be: rented, if the owner desires, at 
a rental fee roughly proportionate to the 
yielding power of the land. One suggestion is 
that the per acre tax, minus the school tax, 
be used as a basis for rentals, and that this 
base figure be multiplied six or eight times to 
give the cash rent to be offered. This is still a 
debatable point, but the method has a number 
of friends because it is an easy and approxi- 
mately fair way of working out a sliding 
seale of rentals in a hurry. Any farmer who 
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EDITORIALS 


si HE trouble with 


hog prices is not 


The Hogs 
America 
Can’t Eat 


overproduction but un- 
derconsumption,’’ a city 
reader writes us. ‘‘As 
soon as the American workingman and _ his 
family are eating three square meals a day, 
your pork surplus will be used up in a jiffy. 
Why worry about reducing hog production? 
All you need to do is to get city people back 
to work.”’ 

Well, that’s quite an order, too. Perhaps 
the best way to get city people back to work 
is to get some money in the farmer’s pockets, 
so he can buy city-made products. 

But what about this argument that our hog 
surplus will be all used up by American con- 
sumers as soon as things get back to normal? 
A lot of folks seem to believe it. Are there 
any facts to back it up? 

Not a fact! The truth is that the American 
consumer has never been able, in this century 
at least, to eat up all the pork the American 
farmer raised. Look at the figures below: 


POUNDS OF PORK EXPORTED 
1918-19 1929-30 1931-32 
2,704,694,000 1,138,588,000 662,039,000 
LARD 


724,771,000 787,160,000 542,630,000 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS 
667,240,000 130,318,000 69,343,000 


BACON 


1,238,247,000 132,967,000 


25,565,000 


Back in the war years, we were geared up 
to produce hogs by the shipload. The demand 
fell off afterward, but we were still lending 
enough money abroad so foreign countries 
eould buy our products with that same money. 
They didn’t pay very high, it’s true, but we 
sold quite a lot. 

‘But see what happened when we quit lend- 
ing money. In 1931-52, exports dropped off. 
But we were still producing. The excess pork 
products Europe wouldn't take just backed 
up on the American market, and sank the 
price still lower. 

What’s happening this year? Germany is 
eutting down lard imports on a big seale 
England is putting pork imports on a quota 
basis. Unless something unforeseen happens, 
our exports will be much lower than in 1931- 
32, and a great deal lower than in the pre-war 
period. ° 

Right now, we have only two choices. We 
ean produce hogs on the old scale and pile up 
a volume of pork products that America can’t 
consume and won't pay a decent price for. 
Or we can eut down on hog production, sup- 
ply the United States with the quantity it 
can use, and make some money. 

Don’t let anybody tell you that all the hog 
farmer has to do is to wait for the American 
consumer to get his appetite and his pocket- 
book back. The American consumer hasn't 
that big an appetite. He never has had. And 
no matter how full his pocketbook is, he won’t 
pay for an extra serving of pork chops that 
he doesn’t want. 

Until we revise the tariff and recover our 
foreign markets, the only sensible thing we 
ean do is to stop raising the extra hogs which 
Europe can’t buy and America can’t eat. 


Put Part + ipeade of the perma- 


Of Corn Land nent pastures in 

the corn belt are pretty 

In Sudan near worthless along in 

late summer. Either the 

stock goes half hungry or we provide a sup- 

plementary feed. Why not use some of the 

acreage that usually goes into corn, in an 
effort to provide better summer pasture ? 

Sudan grass has made good for corn belt 

farmers in our driest summers. Work up a 


wood seed-bed, sow twenty-five to thirty 
pounds per aere, and be ready to give the 
stock a treat along in July. 

There is another advantage in planning for 
sudan grass. It will give the farmer a chance 
to hold up work on part of his possible corn 
acreage until he sees if there is a chance of a 
rental offer from the government. 




















a D. C.—Ten years ago, in 
this city, I saw the beginning of the 
movement that resulted in the passage of the 
new farm bill. In the little red brick building 
now torn down—where the secretary of agri- 
culture used to have his office, I sat and 
talked with Secretary Henry C. Wallace, in 
December of 1922. 

He told me about the Norris bill for the 
handling of surplus farm products, and went 
on to outline the plans he had in mind for 
expanding the Norris idea to stabilize the 
prices of all major farm commodities. That 
was the start of the MeNary-Haugen move- 
ment. 

The MeNary-Haugen bill aimed at pre-war 
purchasing power, just as the new bill does, 
tho the aims of the old measure were not so 
clearly stated. It intended to secure ‘‘ equality 
for agriculture’? by making the tariff effee- 
tive on the portion of the crop consumed at 
home and by dumping the balance abroad. 
Losses incurred were to be charged back 
against the farmer. 


AS time went on, and as European nations 
began raising tariff barriers in retalia- 
tion for our high tariffs, it beeame clear that 
there was no longer a dumping ground for 
our surplus in Europe. At great markets 
where we had formerly sold were signs posted, 
‘‘No Admittance.’’ We were foreed then to 
consider the problem of adjusting production 
to the point where the domestic market and 
the available European market would absorb 
at a good price what the farmer produced. 

This is the purpose of the new farm bill. 
Like the MceNary-Haugen measure, it aims 
to bring farm prices up to an equality with 
prices of other commodities. The new bill, 
however, recognizes the changed international 
situation and changes the method of attack 
to fit the new conditions. 

Last week, a little more than ten years after 
that talk with Henry C. Wallace, I sat in the 
office of the secretary of agriculture, in the 
new main building, and heard his son, the 
present secretary, outline to his assistants the 
campaign for attack on low prices made pos- 
sible by this new legislation. 

Some of the men who helped in that first 
campaign are dead; some have seen their 
farms swept away by the economie floods they 
tried to guard against by earlier legislation; 
many remain to rejoice over the victory so 
far gained and to turn their energies now to 
the task of proving that American agriculture 
has the disciplined energy to make the new 
plan work. 


a* I sat in the senate gallery a few days 
ago, and listened to the roll eall that 
made it certain the United States government 
would attempt to raise the price level to a 


} 
} 


point that would be fair to debtors, I could 


not help remembering a day ten vears before 
when I had heard the house committee on 
banking and ecurreney discuss the first Golds- 
borough bill. 


The committee members, seated around a 


big table in the committee room, listened with 
decided skepticism to Dr. Irving Fisher and 
Congressman Goldsborough as they told ot 
the need for a stable price level fixed at a 
point that would enable debts to be paid oft 
in dollars of the same value as those that were 
borrowed. The bill never got out of committee. 

Times have changed. <A year ago, the see- 
ond Goldsborough bill passed the house. This 
year, the Thomas amendment, incorporated in 
the farm bill, passed both houses. This amend- 
ment, as our readers know, gives the president 
power to raise the price level by open market 
operations, by issuing greenbacks under 
certain restrictions, by issuing certificates 
against silver, and by devaluing the dollar. 

I came into the senate gallery just as Sena- 
tor Reed, of Pennsylvania, was opening the 
main fight on the amendment. He submitted 
a further amendment which struck out the 
clause permitting the lowering of the gold 
content of the dollar. 

This was the real test of the inflation pro- 
gram. The Reed amendment struck at its 
heart. 


HE the senators who favored keeping 
the gold content of the dollar high even 
at the cost of continued deflation and bank- 
ruptey, made their last stand. Glass, of Vir- 
vinia, leader of the monetary conservatives, 
came limping into the senate chamber to de- 
fend gold. Reed, tall, gray, stooped, led the 
defense. Fess, the bald-headed, ex-professor 
from Ohio, supported him. 

Walsh, of Massachusetts, drove home the 
need for inflation. A heavy man, with a pow- 
erful voice, he brought senators from the cloak 
room to join the audience when he roared: 

‘*“We are proposing a course calculated to 
help the debtor pay his debts; but it is said 
we are helping the debtor at the expense ot 
his creditor, and by that is meant that we are 
requiring the creditor to accept a cheap dol 
lar instead of a dear dollar. But is the eredit 
or worse off to collect his debts 100 cents on 
the dollar in cheap dollars than to be obliged 
to compromise his debts for 50 cents on the 
dollar in dear dollars, or to collect nothing at 
all thru the bankruptey of his debtor ?’’ 


_ the close of the afternoon, Glass, of 

Virginia, rose to attack the bill. Senators 
crowded in to hear him. I noted Senator 
Borah, older and more tired than his pietures 
show him; La Follette, of Wisconsin, looking 
hardly old enough to qualify under the thirty- 
year age restriction for senators. 

Glass spoke with passion and conviction. 
He denounced inflation ; he spoke of the ‘*‘in- 
sane Goldsborough bill’’; he declared that 
‘‘sound money’’ meant a dollar with the same 
gold content, regardless of whether it would 
buy ten bushels of wheat or half a bushel. 

The vote came soon after. The Reed amend- 
ment, striking at the heart of the inflation 
section, was beaten, 53 to 35. Murphy, of 
Towa, voted with the majority ; Dickinson, of 
Iowa, voted with Glass. 

After a ten-year struggle, the farm point 
of view on inflation had won. There is much 
yet to be accomplished; inflation must b 
continued until the 1926 level is reached ; the 
price level must be stabilized at that point. 
Yet these steps will follow more easily now 
that the new poliey of national control of t! 
price level in the interests of social justice 
has been established. 

It was a great day for agriculture. I wished 
as I sat there, that the thousands of readet 
of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
could have been there, too. They would hay 
vot the same thrill IT reeeived as I heard the 
familiar arguments of the farmer inflation- 
ists on the lips of a dozen senators, and saw 
the enemies of justice to the debtor go down 
to overwhelming defeat.—D. R. M. 
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| eGOLD STANDARD 
of Tire Values 




















THE MASTERPIECE 
OF TIRE CONSTRUCTION 


Firestone High Speed Tires are made 
of the finest materials by master tire 
builders. They are First Choice of race 
drivers who know tires and will not take 
chances or risk their lives on ordinary tires. 


Road speeds of today are the racing 
speeds of yesterday. Don’t take chances 
on inferior or thin, worn tires—guard the 
safety of yourself and family. 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Trade in your old worn tires today and 
get a liberal allowance to apply on a set 
of Firestone High Speed Tires—the Safest 
Jires in the world. 


REMEMBER — your brakes can stop 


your wheels, but your tires must stop 
your car. 


THE New Firestone 
SEALTYTE Leakproof TUBE 


Extra heavy red tube coated on 
the inside with special compound 
which seals against air loss. Made 
With flexible rubber valve stem. 

nstant air pressure increases tire 
mileage. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
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Tire Prices Going Higher 
Buy Now! Save Money! 


Squp with Pipestone 








Tire prices have joined the upward trend. We 


believe they will advance again—in fact, increasing 


prices of rubber and cotton are sure to bring higher 


tire prices. Get your tire requirements NOW while 


we are selling Firestone Extra Quality Tires at these 


low prices. BUY TODAY! SAVE MONEY! 


Visit the Firestone Building 
“A Century of Progress,” Chicago. 


Announcing the NEW 


Firestone 


SUPER OLDFIELD TYPE 


This tire is the equal of all 
standard brand first line tires 
in Quality, Construction, and 
Appearance. Sold at a price 
that affords you real savings. 


FIRESTONE OLDFIELD TYPE 

This tire is superior in Quality to first 
line special brand tires made without the 
manufacturer’s name and guarantee and 
offered for sale by department stores, oil 
companies, and mail order catalog houses. #f 
This is “The Tire That Taught Thrift to 
Millions.” 


FIRESTONE SENTINEL TYPE 


This tire is of better Quality, Construc- 
tion, and Workmanship than second line 
special brand tires made without the manu- 
facturer’s name and guarantee and offered 
for sale by mail order houses and others. 


FIRESTONE COURIER TYPE 


This tire is of good Quality and Work- 
manship — carries the name “Firestone” 
and full guarantee — sold as low as many 
cheap special brand tires manufactured to 
sell at a price. 











































|| 4.75-19. $5.65 
5.25-18... 6.85 
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| 4.75-19..$5.10 
5.00-19... 5.48 
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30x314Cl $3.15 
4.50-21.. 3.85 
4.75-19... 4.20 
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Firestone Firestone 
4 BATTERIES | BRAKE LINING 
Madein . Madein 
the modern M7 HA Firestone Fac- 
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SPARK PLUGS 


Madein Firestone 
factories — double 

tested— power 
- sealed. Install a set 


58> Firestone 


and save gas and in- 
Spark 
Plugs tested Free. 
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30,000 FIRESTONE DEALERS and FIRESTONE SERVICE STORES 


The Greatest Distribution and Service System in the World 
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Working the Brood 
Mares 

Most experienced horse breed- 
ers are agreed that working the 
brood mares moderately clear up 
until foaling time usually results 
in the production of petter, strong- 
er and healthier colts than when 
the mares are allowed to remain 
idle. However, very heavy pull- 
ing, and especially backing, must 
always be avoided. The in-foal 
mare should be well fed, as she 
not only needs to supply her own 
body with nourishment, but also 
that of her foal. During the last 
month before foaling, it is a very 
good plan to include about 20 per 
cent of wheat bran in her grain 
ration. 

A grain mixture composed of 
400 pounds of oats and 100 
pounds of bran makes an ideal 
ration when fed at the rate of 








about one pound per hundred 
pounds of live weight. Roughage 
may be fed at the same rate. 
Alfalfa or good, clean clover is 
somewhat better than mixed clo- 
ver and timothy, altho the latter 

is very satisfactory. Don’t feed 
corn fodder if it can be avoided, 
not because it is unsuitable, but 
rather because in that case some 
protein feed should be supplied 
along with the grain. Then, too, 
there is always more or less dan- 
ger of the fodder being moldy or 
otherwise damaged, and such rough- 
age is apt to bring about digestive 
troubles. 

A brood mare which is doing 
rather hard work, and is kept busy 
from day to day, should be given 
a little more grain each day than 
the amount which is recommended 
above. The bran, being somewhat 
laxative, tends to keep the bowels 
in good condition, which is one of 
the most important factors in the 
welfare of a brood mare. After the 
mare has foaled, give her a week 
of rest. 

Soybeans for Protein 

The production, in so far as pos- 
sible, of one’s own protein on the 
farm, is a splendid objective under 
present conditions. Alfalfa and the 
common varieties of clover are ex- 
cellent hay crops. There are none 
better for Iowa conditions on soils 
which are adapted to their growth. 
Sweet clover makes a very good 
pasture crop. These legumes, how- 
ever, require a soil that is sweet— 
that is, a soil which does not give 
an acid reaction. All of them con- 
tain a relatively high percentage 
of protein, and, for that reason, 
when they are fed liberally they 
tend to reduce the amount of high 
protein concentrates which are re- 
quired to supplement the ordinary 
farm grains fed to dairy and beef 
cattle. 

Help to Cut Feeding Costs 

Soybeans as a grain crop are very 
rich in protein, and may be used 
as a protein supplement in all cattle 
feeding rations. A ton of soybeans 
will go as far as a ton of linseed meal 
for balancing a dairy cow ration or 
a beef cattle ration, and that is one 
of the reasons why more of this 
crop should be grown, especially at 
a time like this, when the farmer 
cesires to cut his feeding costs to a 
minimum, 

One of the great advantages in 
the growing of soybeans lies in the 
fact that they will grow on acid soil. 
Farmers whose soils are sour or 
acid, and who are not in position 
to sweeten them with lime, may sow 
soybeans and expect a good crop. 
Land that will yield fifty-five bushels 
of corn per acre may be expected 
to yield twenty bushels of soybeans, 
or 1,200 pounds. 
beans are worth as much, pound 
for pound, as a protein supplement 
for the feeding of cattle, as is lin- 


Since cracked 


seed oil meal or cottonseed meal, 


Horse prices have risen so high this spring as to place the farm tractor back 
in the field as a strong competitor for furnishing farm power. 


1,200 pounds of beans 
would be worth $16 
when linseed oil meal costs $25 a 
ton. On the other hand, fifty-five 
bushels. of corn at 20 cents a bushel 
would be worth only $11. It can 
therefore be readily seen that soy- 
beans will prove to be a much more 
profitable crop to grow under our 
present conditions than will corn, 

On poorer soils, which 
seldom produce more than 
thirty bushels of corn per 
acre, soybeans will do rela- 
tively better, and may yield 
up to fourteen or fifteen 
bushels per acre. Up to 
certain limits, therefore— 
the limit being the amount 
of the beans which can 
profitably be fed as a pro- 
tein concentrate on a given farm— 
this crop should by all means be 
grown. 

Suitable varieties are the Manchu, 
Black Eyebrow, Habaro, Elton, Ito 
San and Peking, the last named be- 
ing recommended only for the south- 
ern portion of the state. 

Unless you have had soybeans be- 
fore on the ground which is to be 
devoted to that crop this year, be 
sure to inoculate the seed. The beans 
may do fairly well without inocula- 
tion, but they will not take up as 
much nitrogen from the air as when 
their roots are well supplied with 
the nodule forming bacteria. Sow 
immediately after corn planting, at 
the rate of two bushels per acre of 
varieties of average size seeds; of 
small seeded varieties, less seed will 
be needed. 


Cultivating Corn 

Every one who plants corn expects 
to cultivate it from two to four times 
during the growing season—usually 
three times. Why? Some one may 
consider that a foolish question to 
ask. But is it? Most farmers would 
probably answer the question by 
saying, “To keep down the weeds.” 
That certainly is one of the most 
important reasons for cultivation, 
but there are other reasons as well. 

Cultivation, especially on heavy 
clay soils, helps to conserve mois- 
ture. When a crust forms on top 
of the soil after a rain, and this 
crust cracks open, water evaporates 
more*rapidly from the layer below 
than when the surface is covered 
with an unbroken mulch of soil; and, 
since water that evaporates from 
the soil can not aid in supplying 
mineral matter to the corn plant, 
it is manifestly desirable to prevent 
surface evaporation as much as pos- 





Farm and Heed Lo 


By JOHN THOMPSON sible. So we have here 


another reason for cul- 
tivation of corn—that of moisture 
conservation. 

The mere stirring of the soil, ex- 
cept for the purpose of killing weeds 
and conserving moisture, is of little 
benefit to the corn. In times gone 
by, it was thought that the deeper 
one cultivated, the more effective 
the results, and there are 
some who still adhere to 
that idea. It is customary 
to cultivate rather deeply 
the first time over. This is 
especially desirable on wet 
land, as it aids in getting 
air down into the soil, and 
it also helps to raise the 
temperature of the soil. 
Less emphasis is placed 
nowadays upon the advantage: of 
moisture conservation by means ofa 
soil muleh than some years ago. 
Some of our experiment stations 
have found that cutting the weeds 
with a hoe, without disturbing the 
soil underneath, gives as good and 
sometimes a better yield than shal- 
low cultivation. This indicates that 
a rather compact surface, so long as 
the soil is not cracked open, offers 
as good protection against loss of 
soil moisture from evaporation as 
a soil mulch from one inch to two 
and one-half inches thick. Even in 
a comparatively dry year, frequent 
cultivation does not give better re- 
turns than the usual three times. 


Don’t Prune the Roots 


Deep cultivation the first time is 
especially valuable where a_ good 
seed-bed was not prepared, and of 
less value if a perfect seed-bed was 
prepared. The second and third cul- 
tivations should always be so shal- 
low as to avoid cutting any of 
the roots. Root pruning—as cutting 
ot the roots close to the row is re- 
ferred to—is always harmful and 
should be avoided. 

Whether to cultivate two, three or 
four times should, as a rule, be de- 
termined by the weed growth. Of 
course, weeds must be kept down. 
They not only pump moisture out 
of the soil, but they also take up 
plant food that should be left for 
the corn, 

Going over the corn with a har- 
row or a rotary hoe before the corn 
comes thru the ground is a splendid 
practice on weedy soil. The rotary 
hoe or weeder may also be used 
after the corn is well out of the 
ground. The more weeds one can 
destroy in this wholesale manner, 
early in the season, the less cultiva- 
tion will be needed subsequently. 
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Farmers Still Buying 
ry 
Tractors 

We were somewhat surprised 
just a short time ago, when talk- 
ing with a number of farm im 
plement dealers, to learn that 
they had sold as many tractors 
this spring up to the first of 
April as they sold up to the same 
date a year ago. One of these 
dealers stated that he had sold 
thirteen new and rebuilt tractors 
this year, up to April 1, and that 
he had also made more sales of 
tractor equipment than of horse 
equipment. 

In consideration of hearing so 
many reports about tractor own 
ers not making use of their pow- 
er machinery, this report seemed 
to be rather surprising. We then 
looked up the figures showing 
the percentage of Iowa owned 
tractors in use on the farms of 
the state this spring, as reported 
by Leslie Carl, federal statisti 
cian for Iowa, and learned that 
85 per cent of all the tractors 
owned in this state this spring 
are being used. Apparently, the 
number not in use is much small- 
er than many people seem to 
think. 

The reason why some of our 
farmers are still buying tractors 
is no doubt due to the fact that 

the supply of good horses is very 
limited, and such animals are bring- 
ing relatively high prices this spring 
Sound, young farm teams are be 
ing sold at prices ranging from $250 
to $300 and above, which means 
that a farmer can buy a two-plow 
general purpose tractor for less 
money than a good four-horse team 
will cost him. It is not surprising 
therefore, that a man who is oper 
ating a relatively large farm, and 
who can use a tractor to advantage, 
should still lean toward mechanical 
power. 


Feed Prices Advancing 


Just at this time, it is true that 
the gasoline and oil required to 
operate a_ tractor may cost more 
than the feed required for horse 
power, but no one expects feed 
prices to remain at the present level 
for a very long period. As a matter 
of fact, prices are already advancing, 
and there is now every indication 
that the new farm bill, and the in- 
flation that is sure to come, will 
result in a very material rise in the 
prices of farm products.. It will not 
be long before mechanical powe! 
for farm use will be back in a strong 
competitive position with animal 
power. 

This does not mean that farmers 
should begin to cut down on raising 
colts. Horses will undoubtedly be in 
strong demand for some years to 
come, but horse prices are not likel) 
to rise very much higher, in spite ol 
their great shortage, because of the 
competitive position of mechanical 
power. 


Testing Soybean Seed 


As a result of a strong demand for 
soybean seed this spring, there is a 
chance of some two-year-old seed ap- 
pearing on the market. Therefore, it 
is well for buyers to pay close atte! 
tion to the seed they buy, for the 
germinating of beans on which tlie 
seed coat is split, even if they were 
harvested last fall, will be poor. If 
the seed is a year older, split seed 
coats will have reduced the germ- 
nating power still more. Beans with 
split seed coats may sprout, but will 
show only feeble growth, and the 
plants are likely to perish before be 
coming well established. 

In view of this, it is well to exa 
ine all soybean seed closely beio 
planting, and better still to make 4 
germination test. If partially da! 
aged seed is sown, it will, of course, 
be necessary to sow enough more 
per acre to make up for the defi- 
ciency in germinating power. 
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Tax Reduction Featured 


Forty-five Economy Bills Passed 


-y°AX reduction in reality for Iowa 

was assured by the passage of 
forty-five bills in the recent general 
assembly. This reduction, made pos- 
sible by the passage of the various 
bills, will amount to upward of $25,- 
000,000, and possibly more, when all 
things are considered. 

Among the most important mea- 
cures that will make payment of tax- 
es easier next year is the mandatory 
tax reduction measure known as the 
Beatty-Bennett law, which undoubt- 
edly will be the major factor in cut- 
ing the tax bill. Just how much this 
will benefit the taxpayers is still 
unknown, but conservative estimates 
place the figures at $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. The act limits the mill- 
age tax levies for 1933-34 to 80 per 
cent of the levies spread in 1930 on 
general property. 

Taking into consideration the fact 
that the total millage levy for 1933- 
4 must be reduced 20 per cent below 
he millage levy made in 1930, with 
he exception of principal and inter- 
est on bond issues, it is estimated 
that a saving of over 15 per cent for 
next year will be effected. 

The next big item in saving for 
the taxpayer is the repeal of the 
mandatory secondary road levy. This 
bill cuts the amounts used for road 
purposes about one-third, and will 
save the taxpayers upwards of 
$5,000,000. Heretofore, the secondary 
road work required an expenditure 
of nearly $15,000,000 annually. 

Another saving was effected in 
repealing the teachers’ minimum 
wage law. Under the old law, a third- 

rade teacher could demand $50 per 
month, while the holder of a first- 
grade certificate, with a college di- 
ploma and two years’ teaching expe- 
rience, had to be paid $120 a month. 
The present law simply states that 
teachers must be paid not less than 
$40 per month. By changing this re- 
quirement, a board can hire an ex- 
perienced teacher for what she will 
accept. It is estimated that $1,000,000 
will be saved by this act. 
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General Salary Reductions 


The general salary reduction bill, 
passed in the final days of the ses- 
sion, effected a saving of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. By this act, sala- 
ries were trimmed an average of 
12%, per cent, ranging from 5 per 
cent on small salaries to 1714 per 
cent on some of the others. Legis- 
lators who formerly drew $1,000 per 
session will in the future receive but 
$950. County officers were cut an 
average of 14 per cent, while city of- 
ficials drew a 10 per cent slash. All 
elective officers were trimmed in 
amounts ranging from $1,000 for the 
attorney general to $300 for super- 
intendents of state institutions. Dis- 
trict court judges were reduced from 
$5,000 to $4,350, and presidents of 
colleges took a material cut. The 
University of Iowa president now 
Will draw $10,000 annually, the Iowa 
State College president $9,000, and 
the head of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege $7,000. Many other savings were 
made in the handling of salaries for 
state employes thru the appropria- 
tions bill, which lopped off pay 
checks when figuring up the various 
departmental expenses. 

Another $200,000 was saved in the 
reduction of mileage fees for all pub- 
lic officials to 5 cents per mile. Here- 
tofore, sheriffs driving automobiles 
©n official business received 10 cents 
per mile, while other officials drew 
7 cents a mile. The new law permits 
all to draw the same mileage. Anoth- 
er economy was added in the law 
which prohibited officials from driv- 
ing public automobiles for private 
Purposes. State officials who travel 
Must first secure the permission of 
the executive council for expenses 
Mvolved, thus limiting the number 
of jaunts employes can take. 
Along this same line, all peace of- 





ficers must in the future file itemized 
claims for expenses incurred while 
on official trips, and an additional 
act requires that sheriffs get the 
permission of the judge of the dis- 
trict court before they can journey 
to another state to return defendants 
charged with crimes. In the past, 
many complaints were filed with the 
officers, who immediately took trips 
to California or other states, brought 
back defendants, only to find that 
the persons returned would not be 
prosecuted. 

Repeal of the law relative to tak- 
ing the state census in 1935 will save 
the state another $150,000. A resolu- 
tion was also passed which asked 
for an amendment to the constitution 
eliminating the state census required 
every ten years, which, if ratified, 
will make additional cuts. 


Uniform Auditing System 


Another act to eliminate expense 
was the law which extended the 
drivers’ licenses to December $31, 
1935, thereby saving an estimated 
amount of $75,000. In the school 
law field, many minor laws were 
enacted that will cut expenditures. 
Among these bills is one which pro- 
vides for a uniform auditing system 
in recording the financial transac 
tions which will permit the state 
department of public instruction to 
compare costs by districts, elimina- 
tion of mandatory courses in agri- 
culture, domestic science and manual 
training. in public schools, making 
kindergartens optional rather than 
compulsory as in the past when 
twenty-five parents filed a petition 
with the board and a requirement 
that a school district can only pay a 
maximum of $9 per pupil the balance 
to be paid by the parent. Small 
schools of five or less pupils may 
be closed if the district can save 
money by contracting for the school- 
ing in another district. Rural schools 
were also placed under the general 
budget law, from which they have 
been exempted heretofore. 

Additional savings were provided 
for by the combining of the tax rec- 
ords. Under this law, two assess- 
ment books and one tax list are 
merged, and, by means of carbon 
copies, the work will be done in 
one operation. The assessment book 
hereafter will be made up by the 
county auditor instead of the assess- 
or, and the taxpayers save $50,000. 

Tax levies will be simplified in the 
future and the tax bill lessened many 
thousand dollars by the elimination 
of the existing method of applying 
tax rates to one-quarter of the as- 
sessed value. The new system applies 
the millage levy direct to values fixed 
by the assessor or board of review, 
and eliminates a bookkeeping and 
printing expense. 


Four-Year Assessments 


Another big item is lined up by 
the change in real estate assessment. 
After this year, real estate will not 
be assessed until 1937, and every 
four years thereafter, instead of 
every two years. Local boards are 
empowered to make changes where 
required by improvements, or losses 
thru fire or flood. This will save the 
expenditure of over $100,000. 

Outside audits provided for in 1931 
were also abolished. This law re- 
quired an annual audit by outside 
firms of the accounts of the state 
board of education and board of con- 
trol institutions. Hereafter, the work 
will be done under the new comp- 
troller’s direction. 

With these items already enacted, 
and the Brookings Institution bills 
providing for a careful study of all 
state operation expenses preparatory 
to reporting to the special session 
for further economies, Iowans can 
look for a large slash in their tax 
bills the next time they are called 
on to pay. 
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NEW GOODYEAR FARM 
TRACTOR TIRE 


T PLOWING TESTS and tractor shows—the story 
A is the same. These great, soft-footed, low-pres- 
sure, pneumatic Goodyears are the sensation of 
the year. 


Putting a tractor on these pillowy cushions of 
rubber and air increases its power and usefulness. 
By their easy rolling, extra horsepower is released 
for productive pulling. Three plows are pulled easily, 
even where steel lugs are stalled—and much faster. 

Immense ground contact of soft rubber prevents 
both packing of soil and sinking in. Riding is easier 
—no back-breaking jolts. Tractor is more adaptable 
—fits into more operations. Ready for any job—no 
lugs to change. Runs on hard roads where steel lugs 
are forbidden—saves time getting to the job. 

You can use high gear most of the time. Fuel and 
oil costs are cut down—also repairs. 

Goodyear diamond block All-Weather Tread gives 
sure go-ahead traction. Goodyear Supertwist Cord 
body construction absorbs shocks, prolongs tire life. 
No other tire has these advantages. 

See the man who sold you your tractor about a 
changeover. On your new tractor insist upon having 
the new Goodyear Farm Tractor Tire. 


FARM BELTS and HOSE 





” 
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EQUIP YOUR TRACTOR WITH THE NEW 
GOODYEAR FARM TRACTOR TIRE 
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Why LAVA SOAP 


outlasts 
ordinary soaps 





DON’T WASH MONEY DOWN 
THE DRAIN. Washing extra-dirty 
hands with ordinary toilet soap is 
just like washing money down the 
drain. Ordinary soap merely washes 
itself away and takes only the 
surface dirt. 


UT Lava Soap on your grocery 
list and you'll start saving money 
on soap right now. 

Right off you'll notice that Lava is 
an extra big, extra solid cake of hand 
soap. It lasts! 

Lava is a long-lasting soap, not 
only because it is a big, firm cake. It 
is a hard-working soap. Lava gets 
even the worst, embedded dirt and 
grease in less than a minute. That’s 





HERE ARE THE PLACES 
WHERE ORDINARY SOAPS 
FALL DOWN. BUT LAVA 
GETS EVERY BIT OF THE 
EMBEDDED DIRT...1IN 
LESS THAN A MINUTE. 
NO HALF-CLEAN HANDS 
—NO WASTED SOAP 


why it doesn’t waste away like ordi- 
nary soap. And a special advantage— 
it works equally well in any kind of 
water—hot or cold, hard or soft! It 
contains glycerine, too, which soothes 
and protects the skin. 

Also try Lava for household jobs. 
It brings a shining luster to bathtub 
and wash basins. It quickly cuts the 
burnt-on grease from pots and pans, 
Don’t wash gobs of expensive lather 
down the drain. Lava lasts longer 


and does a job that ordinary toilet 
soap or laundry soap cannot do! 


FREE! At our expense, a full-size cake of 
Lava—to prove how easily and quickly Lava 
will clean the dirtiest pair of hands you 
can offer. Write to Procter & Gamble, Dept. 
LWF-53, Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. Be sure 
to give your full name and address. 


Two Sizes—Big, Long-Lasting Cakes 


VA 


SOAP 
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World's Fair Trip for You 


A Vacation Full of Real Thrills 


YHEN the Century of Progress 
Exposition grounds at Chicago 
open on June 1, they will house the 
most intensely interesting story of 
the progress of man that has ever 
been told. Those who have been 
thinking of the 1933 Chicago Exposi- 
tion in terms of those which have 
previously been held will find it en- 
tirely different. It is primarily a dis- 
play of the processes that have made 
possible the achievements of the past 
100 years. It will be so much more 
interesting and educational in the 
story it tells that none of you will 
want to miss it. 

Some one has said that a planned 
visit to the Century of Progress will 
be equal to a year’s course in college, 
and it is hardly an exaggeration. 
There are so many interesting things 
to see that unless you have a planned 
visit you will not get what you should 
out of your trip. We could fill several 
issues of this paper and not tell the 
story of the World’s Fair. The inter- 
esting and educational things to see 
are without number. Every day brings 
announcements of new and novel ex- 
hibits, not only from our own country 
but from other countries as well. 


A Wonderful Panorama 


When you enter the grounds, you 
will be impressed first of all by the 
buildings, which usher in a new era 
in construction. They have no win- 
dows, but science has made possible 
marvelous lighting and perfect venti- 
lation. The towers of the Federal 
suilding stand out in an imposing 
way, the lagoon in front giving it a 
wonderful setting. The Hall of Sci- 
ence, the Electrical group, the Trans- 
portation, Agricultural and Social 
Science Buildings are others that will 
immediately attract your attention 
and interest. 

The floating dome and the vast 
stage of the Transportation Building, 
which will portray the development 
of travel from the early days of man 
to the present state of swift train, 
airplane and ocean travel will have a 
strong appeal. All of these buildings 
are erected on land reclaimed from 
Lake Michigan, and the blue waters 
of Lake Michigan and the lagoons 
which separate a number of the expo- 
sition buildings make a marvelous 
setting. 

The Hall of Science will display 
the processes that have made ad- 
vancement possible. The contribu- 
tions of physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, biology, geology, to progress 
in the past 100 years are told in a 
simple and understandable way. In 
our first story of the Century of 
Progress, however, we told of these 
things, and it is hardly necessary to 
repeat. You will be thrilled by your 
visit to the Hall of Science. Each 
building is a story in itself, and un- 
der the plan we have our readers will 
get the most out of their visits to the 
various buildings. 


A Trip to Foreign Countries 


Just a word about the foreign ex- 
hibits. The scientists of the foreign 
countries immediately caught the ap- 
peal of the Century of Progress, tell- 
ing the story of man and his achieve- 
ments, and their displays fit in with 
the whole picture. It is not possible 
for very many to make a trip around 
the world, but a visit to the Century 
of Progress is a trip to see many dif- 
ferent countries and an opportunity 
to learn how they have developed, 
how their people live, how they dress 
and the things in which they are 
most interested. In short, the story 
of their progress is told by their ex- 
hibits at the Century of Progress. A 
visit to the various foreign exhibits 
will give you information about these 
countries that many people have 
spent several weeks visiting the 
countries themselves to secure. 

The World’s Fair is not wholly 
historical and educational. It likewise 


will furnish entertainment for those 
who desire it. There will be wonder 
ful music coming from both water 
and land. A sky ride that is far more 
thrilling than the Ferris wheel, the 
star entertainment feature of th 
World’s Fair of 1893, and many othe: 
things in an amusement way. These 
of course, are special concessions 
but the charges for the various 
@musements are very reasonable. 

We want as many as possible of 
our readers to see the Century of 
Progress in a way that they will get 
the most out of it. In the several 
vacation tours to Yellowstone Park 
and the Pacific Northwest which we 
conducted, we found that our readers 
appreciated the arrangements that 
we made for them. They all realized 
that they saw more, and the things 
they did see to better advantage 
thru our plans. We are therefore plan- 
ning a trip for them to the Century 
of Progress which we know will give 
real thrills, and all who desire to go 
are eligible to enroll. This trip will 
be a little different from our other 
trips, in view of the fact that it does 
not take into consideration the cost 
of transportation to Chicago. It will 
be an all expense trip for the fairafte: 
your arrival. It will include comfort 
able sleeping accommodations in a 
quiet spot, where you will be away 
from the noise of the large city, ad 
mission to the fair, transportation 
back and forth from the fair, three 
good meals each day, morning le¢ 
tures by those who have spent weeks 
in studying the fair, and likewi 
guides for the exposition for each 
twenty persons. 


We'll Help You With Plans 


You can choose any date you want 
from June 11 to September 24, which 
will probably be the last trip we will 
undertake. If you want help in a: 
ranging transportation to and from 
Chicago, we will be glad to give it 
If you drive your own car, it will be 
parked free. Our plans provide for 
your arrival Sunday evening, for the 
six-day trip, and your stay would be 
to the following Saturday morning 
There would be five visits under the 
supervision of the guides to the Cen 
tury of Progress. Our trip is planned 
for the benefit of adults and their 
children who are not able to go at 
the time of the Four-H Club trips we 
are promoting. In case of children 
under eight years of age, the cost 
will be just one-half of the cost for 
adults and older boys and girls. The 
six-day trips start Sunday evenings 
the three-day trips Sunday or Wed- 
nesday evenings. Information from 
our readers as to the time they would 
like to visit the Century of Progress, 
how long they want to stay and the 
number from their families who want 
to go, is desired. When we get this in 
formation together, we will plan sev 
eral trips, taking as many as pos 
sible on-each trip, as we want to be 
with our farm friends and help them 
enjoy to the limit the Century of 
Progress. 

Those who have gone on our for 
mer vacation tours know how good a 
time we have had together, and one 
of the great benefits of these trips is 
the new friends you make and the 
companionship you enjoy. We have 
already received several letters from 
our vacation tour folks, asking us if 
we were going to have a trip to the 
World’s Fair, saying they wanted to 
go if we did, so here is the stor) 
Just tell us your wishes and we'll try 
to plan a trip that you will be de 
lighted with. We had a coupon it 
last week’s paper, and if you did not 
fill it out, but are interested, please 
fill it out and mail it to us as soon 4s 
you can. We look forward with real 
pleasure to helping our readers 8&t 
the most benefit and the greatest 
possible enjoyment out of a trip 0 
the World’s Fair. It will indeed be 4 
trip of “once in a lifetime.” 
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Hybrid Corn in Lead 


Report comes from the University 
of Nebraska that out of thirty-five 
different hybrid and open-pollinated 
varieties of corn in the 1932 coopera- 
tive tests conducted in eastern Ne- 
praska, the eighteen highest yields 
were all produced by hybrids. The 
five best hybrids averaged 29 per 
cent higher yields than the five best 
open-pollinated varieties. That is, 
the five highest producing hybrids 
averaged 67.9 bushels per acre, as 
compared with 52.2 bushels per acre 
for the five highest open-pollinated 
varieties. 

“In addition to making the higher 
yields,” says the Nebraska News 
Service, “the better hybrids were 
outstanding in strength of stalk, uni- 
formity of stalk, height of ear and 
type of ear, and in general quality 
of the grain.” 

The best open-pollinated variety 
proved to be Krug, with a yield of 
54.4 bushels per acre. All of the 
hybrids averaged nearly seven bush- 
els more per acre than all of the 
open-pollinated varieties—which is a 
very good showing, indeed, and evi- 
dence that our corn breeders are 
making progress. . 





Fair Admission Reduced 

The Iowa State Fair dates this 
year are August 23 to September 1, 
inclusive. The year’s fair will be 
run on a budget $66,000 below that 
of last year and at a saving of $119,- 
000 as compared with two years ago. 
The actual operating expense of the 
fair, according to the board of direc- 
tors, must be kept within the re- 
ceipts of the fair, plus $30,000 from 
the state appropriation and surplus 
fund. 

The admission charge for children 
will be reduced. Children under 
twelve years of age will be admitted 
free of charge, and those from twelve 
to sixteen years of age at half price. 
Campers’ tickets will be sold at the 
rate of five for $2, and the general 
admission for adults will be 50 cents, 
the same as last year. Grandstand 
admissions have been reduced from 
50 cents, 75 cents and $1, to 25 cents, 
50 cents and 75 cents. 

Automobiles will be admitted to 
the grounds free of charge this year, 
so that on the whole the expense of 
spending three or four days at the 
fair this season will be considerably 
smaller than in past years. 





Cattle on Feed April 1 

Compared with April 1 of last 
year, according to federal govern- 
ment figures, there were 10 per cent 
more cattle on feed on the corre- 
sponding date this year. This means 
that there were 430,000 more cattle 
on feed, April 1, this year, than on 
the corresponding date in 1932, but 
there were 181,000 less than in 1931, 
and 40,000 less than the five-year 
average. 

The increase was general all over 
the feeding area, with the exception 
of Wisconsin and Kansas. East of 
the Mississippi, the increase amovnt- 
ed to 13 per cent as compared with 
last year, while west of the river 
there was an increase of only 9 per 
cent. 

Stocker and feeder shipments into 
the corn belt from July, 1932, to 
March, 1933, inclusive, as shown by 
Stockyard inspection, were 4 per 
cent smaller than during the same 
period of the preceding year. For 
the three months of January to 
March, inclusive, of this year, ship- 
ments of stocker and feeder cattle 
Were 29 per cent greater than dur- 
Ing the corresponding period one 
year earlier. Direct shipments of 
cattle, that is, such as did not go thru 
Stockyards, for the nine months up 
to and including March of this year, 
Were considerably larger than for 
the ¢ orresponding nine months of the 
Preceding year. 
it appears that the intention of 
feeders is to sell fewer cattle before 
tp 1 than were marketed by 
! date last year, which indicates 
€avier marketing after August and 


5 "P to October 1. 
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It Would Cost You More 
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For Your Car and Tractor Use Polarine Motor Oil 


Polarine has served ‘more farmers than you less to buy. Constantly improved, the 
any other motor oil. Since 1908 it has Polarine of today is the equivalent of the 
been the most popular motor oil in the premium priced oils of a few years ago. 
Middle West. Polarine comes in all grades necessary for 

This popularity is the reason why we can your tractor, car, truck, combine engine, 
sell such a fine motor oil as Polarine at such lighting plant. Use it in all your equip- 
a low price. Farmers and motorists buy so ment. Ask your Standard Oil Agent to 
much of it that it costs us less to make and recommend the proper grades. 





3 Fine Motor Oils 3 Fine Gasolines 





==  STANOLIND—A dependable lu- STANOLIND—Gives you more 
* bricant. Not only low in price miles per dollar. An excellent 
but safe for your motor. tractor fuel. 
POLARINE—lIf it weren’t so STANDARD RED CROWN— 
popular it would cost you more. Now quicker starting—seasonally 
, adjusted—higher in anti-knock. 
IiSO-VIS “D”—A new anti- ticbeabeatiecicnc manage 
sludge motor oil that lasts RED CROWN ETHYL—The fin- 
longer. Particularly adapted to est gasoline science has produced 
heavy duty service. plus Ethyl fluid. 








Polarine Greases FINOL Polarine Transmission 
Oil 


For auto 
and tractor 
transmis- 
sions and 
differentials. 











a 
Pressure Gun Grease, Cup | A light, general purpose oil for 


Grease, Fibre Grease. household and farm use. 











iso-Vis Lubricant —A heavy oil for transmissions. Polarine Flushing 

Oil — For flushing crankcases and removing sludge. Superla Cream Sep- 

arator Oil— Eureka Harness Oil—Mica Axle Grease—Eureka Belt 
Dressing—Thresher Hard Oil—Capitol Cylinder Oil 











Other Standard Produets for the Farm 


ATLAS TIRES—Doubly guaranteed by the maker VERDOL SUMMER SPRAY OIL—To destroy and 


and by Standard. control summer insect pests on trees and shrubs. 
PERFECTION KEROSENE — For Tractor Fuel, and STANOLIND LIQUID PARAFFIN HEAVY—A 

for lighting, heating and cooking. tasteless and odorless white mineral oil for 
STANOLEX FUEL— For Tractor Fuel and furnace “foodless” salad dressings, ete. 

oil burners. STANOLAX (HEAVY)—A pure medicinal mineral 
SEMDAC AUTO POLISH—A few brisk rubs and oil for treatment and prevention of constipation. 

Saag IVORY WHITE STANOLIND PETROLATUM—For 
SEMDAC FURNITURE DRESSING— Keeps wood- burns, cuts, ete. and for application to udders of 

work and furniture bright and new. dairy cows. 
SEMDAC LIQUID GLOSS—Brightens the floors MERUSOL LIQUID PETROLATUM—For the treat- 

and woodwork of your home. ment of constipation in horses, cattle, hogs and 
NEW BOVINOL — Keeps flies off cows. sheep. 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


Copr. 1933, Standard Oil Co, 











Use horses for power — power you 
raise and sustain on the farm. 











Fred C. Hubbard operates a dairy 
farm of 300 acres near Urbana, 
Ill, He uses his ten head of horses 
both for work on the farm and 
delivering his milk at retail. 


“Galls and Sore 
Shoulders 
reflect on me” 


RITES Fred C. Hubbard, Urbana, 

Ill., about his use of collar pads: 
“T want my horses to be in the best posst- 
ble condition for doing a good day's work. 
A collar pad helps to keep their shoulders 
from getting tender. Galls and sore shoul- 
ders are a reflection on me.” 


Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads make 
collars fit. They eliminate rubbing. 
Prevent galls and sore shoulders. In- 
crease horse efficiency. 

Have one for every animal you work. 
Better still, have two and change them 
frequently. They'll last longer than the 
same two pads used consecutively. 


It's economy to buy good pads, 
whether filled with regular stuffing, or 
genuine deer hair. Tapatco Pads are 
made from excellent quality drill. Stuff- 
ing is specially prepared. Hooks are 
fastened to Pad by wire staple and felt 
washer attachment — pat- 
ented Dec. 1, 1914— by 
means of machines patented 
by us. At dealers everywhere. 


iS 
HORSE COLLAR PADS 


i? 


32 pages. Many illustra- 
tions. Written by experts, 
in most cases heads of Ani- 
mal Husbandry Depart- 
ments. Articles on taking 
care of horses, care of mules, 
breeding, reducing costs, 
multi-hitches, first aid, etc. 
Mail coupon for free copy. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO., 
Dept. 67, Greenfield, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN:— Mail me FREE copy of * How 
to work your horses more profitably."’ 

Write name and address plainly on the margin. 





LAMENESS 
SLOW UP HORSES? 
Reach for ABSORBINE 


Quick-acting Absorbine gets results 
when heavy work threatens lameness, 
lay-ups, costly delays. Brings speedy 
relief for stiff, sore, swollen muscles and 
tendons. Prompt healing aid for cuts, 
bruises. No blisters, no lost hair. Horses 
ean work. A little goes far. At all drug- 
ists’—$2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
. 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Free Electricity 
from the Wind 


Have light and power on your farm with 

‘ind-Power Light Plant at cost of 

pumping water with a windmill. 

Costs nothing to run. Trouble free 

teliable. The wind does it all. New 

low prices. Special prices also on 

farm light batteries. Write for free 
literature today. 

Wind-Power Lignt Co., Newton, Ia. 
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Must Cut Down Corn Acreage 


(Continued from page 3) 


corn land will probably have to agree 
to some cut in hog production, too. 
Here, also, no final decision can be 
made until after the hearings. How- 
ever, it has been suggested that each 
farmer renting land agree to cut the 
number of brood sows or to reduce 
the tonnage marketed. Quite prob- 
ably, from one-third to one-half of 
the cash rental agreed upon will be 
paid the farmer within sixty days 
after the plan gets under way. 

On hogs, there is also doubt as to 
the final plan to be followed, since 
nothing can be definitely settled un- 
til after the hearings. A bonus on 
light hogs has been discussed. So has 
the matter of paying a bonus to 
farmers who reduce tonnage under 
last year, 

Farmers are asking a good many 
questions about the mortgage sec- 
tion of the farm bill. I found that 
few detailed questions can be an- 
swered until Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, has time to set up the new 
organization to handle affairs in this 
field. Very probably, the regional 
farm land banks will take care of 
these inquiries, but there is no use 
writing them until they get detailed 
instructions from Washington. 


Cut in Interest Rates 


It is certain, of course, that farm- 
ers with loans in good standing with 
the federal farm land banks will get 
their interest rates cut to 4% per 
cent within sixty days after the law 
goes into effect. Their payments on 
the principal will be postponed for 
five years. 

What about farmers who have bor- 
rowed from joint stock land banks? 
If these banks borrow from the gov- 
ernment, they must cut interest rates 
to 5 per cent, and agree to a two-year 
postponement of foreclosures. There 
seems a strong chance also that the 
principal of many of these loans will 
be considerably reduced. 

Farmers who have borrowed from 
private companies or _ individuals 
may be able to have their loans 
transferred to the federal farm land 
banks. If a company holding a num- 
ber of farm mortgages is willing to 
scale down the principal, the gov- 
ernment may trade 4 per cent bonds 
for these mortgages. The borrower 
gets the benefit of any scaling down. 

The bill states that 4 per cent 
bonds may be traded for mortgages, 
provided the mortgages do _ not 
amount to more than 50 per cent of 
the value of the land and 20 per cent 
of the value of insured improve- 
ments. What value is to be taken as 
a base? Not the present value, I was 
assured, but there seemed some ques- 
tion as to how far back the Farm 
Credit Administration would go to 
find a suitable base. 

There has been some talk of using 
the land values of before the war as 
a base. The 1912-14 average of land 
and buildings in Iowa was $119.42. 
Farm land, without improvements, 
in the same period, averaged $92. If 
these figures were used, presumably 
mortgages taken over by the govern- 
ment would have to be scaled down 
to a $50 average. Holders of farm 
mortgages are hopeful that a valua- 
tion may be used that will bring the 
Iowa average for loans up to $60 or 
$65 an acre. 

The inflation program, provided 
in the farm bill, has been largely dis- 
counted in advance by the markets. 
So many factors are involved in the 
future of inflation that people here 
hesitate to guess just what the next 
few months will bring. We may have 
some set-backs in prices and some 
fluctuating markets until some defi- 
nite agreements are made at the 
world conference 

I was assured that inflation alone 
wouldn’t get us out of our corn-hog 
difficulties. While prices might go 
up for a time, the full advantage of 
inflation would not be felt until we 
took steps to stop producing our big 
surplus. 


Washington these days is like a 
dozen three-ring circuses. Every- 
thing is happening at once. Hearings 
on railroad rates are being held, and 
it seems probable that rates will be 
cut. Reorganization of the railroad 
system is being planned. Muscle 
Shoals is to be the center of a re- 
gional planning experiment. A big 
public works program to reduce un- 
employment is in prospect. 

A dozen opportunities are being 
offered the nation to restore pros- 
perity. Will they be effectively 
used? From the corn belt farm stand- 
point, the question is how soon these 
corn-hog agreements can be decided 
upon and how generally farmers will 
cooperate in reducing production. 
The administration is going to throw 
all its weight behind making these 
plans work. If it gets enough back- 
ing from the people, we are going to 
pull out of the depression soon. 





Grind the Feed to Suit 


With an abundance of grains in 
most communities, many farmers are 
having their grain ground locally. 
Farmers having their feed ground 
and men operating grinders should 
give careful consideration to the kind 
of livestock for which the feed is be- 
ing prepared. 

In general, if a grinder can not be 
regulated for each separate run, a 
medium ground feed will answer the 
demands of most animals more effi- 
ciently than a finely ground feed. 
Dairy catile and beef cattle especially 
do better on a feed that is ground to 
a medium texture. Finely ground 
feeds have a tendency to become 
pasty and unpalatable, and, there- 
fore, are not utilized as efficiently as 
feeds that are medium or coarsely 
ground. 

Hogs may utilize a finely ground 
feed more efficiently than cattle. 
Here, again, however, if the feed can 
be ground in such a way that the 
digestive juices can readily attack 
the ingredients of the feed, the ani- 
mal will use them in most cases mere 
efficiently. The capacity of grinders 
can also be increased, and consequent- 
ly the cost of grinding reduced, if 
feed is not ground too finely. 

All farm grains, whether ground 
or whole, will, however, make the 
feeder more profit if they are prop- 
erly supplemented with good proteins 
to give them a proper balance in the 
ration.—W. B. Krueck. 





Iowa Tests Farm Wastes 


Waste farm products from states 
as far apart as Minnesota and Texas, 
South Dakota and Alabama, have 
been sent to the farm waste labora- 
tory of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, maintained co- 
operatively with the Iowa State Col- 
lege, at Ames, to find profitable uses 
for such products. 

In the last year, distillation experi- 
ments were made with ground corn 
cobs, chopped corn stalks, barley 
straw, oat hulls, whole corn cobs, 
elevator screenings and furfural resi- 
dues from Iowa; wheat straw from 
Minnesota; cottonseed hulls, peanut 
shells and pecan shells from Texas; 
rice hulls from Arkansas; flax straw 
from South Dakota, and cottonseed 
hull bran from Alabama. 

Finding commercial and industrial 
uses for farm wastes is a stubborn 
problem for the scientists at the lab- 
oratory, but they are making exhaus- 
tive tests with many different waste 
products. They know that such prod- 
ucts as corn stalks and straw con- 
tain material useful for fiber, build- 
ing board and other purposes, but it 
remains for them to determine suf- 
ficiently cheap methods of making 
these products. They have produced 
a fuel gas from certain wastes. A 
puzzling substance found in all farm 
wastes is lignin. Many experiments 
have been made with lignin, but its 
exact composition remains unknown. 
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You 
wouldn t carry milk 
in a chip basket! 


That would be ridiculously waste- 
ful, you say; yet in a dollars-and- 
cents way, it is just as wasteful to 
ship valuable seed in poorly-made,, 
unreliable seed bags. 

Bemis A's are the standard, qual- 
ity seed bags for quality seeds. 
They're uniformly strong, depend- 
able, siftproof. By their prestige, 
they add to the value and salabil- 
ity of the seed. Whether you sell 
seed, buy seed, or sell seed bags 
— stick to Bemis A's and you'll be 
money ahead in the long run. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A, 
1858 ~ 75th Anniversary ~ 1933 


- 


THE STANDARD SEAMLESS 
SEED BAG OF AMERICA. 





— 





Guarantee You Positive Relief From 


ASTHMA 


Accept Full 15-Day Trial Offer 
I do not care from what cause or how severe your Astin 
or Bronchitis, or what treatment you may have Us” 
ASTHMA KAPSULS will bring . 
relief or the 15-day treatment is FREE. Mrs. A. B ! i 
of Portland, Oregon, writes, “ASTHMA KAPSULS **" 
my husband’s life after everything else failed.”’ Se!“ 
and address for FREE booklet and full 15-day tri4) © 
HMA KAPSUL CO.. 1200 Bust Bldg.. Tacoma. Wa" 


‘ou instant and posit! 


Mor 











When writing to our advertisers, 
will you please mention ae 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
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The Government Is 
Doing Its Part 


What Are YOU 
Doing to Help? 





It has been impressively proved that, 
to have a SOLVENT NATION we 
must have a SOLVENT AGRICUL- 
TURE. President Roosevelt and his 
ofticial family, with the help of Con- 
gress, is leading the way By enact- 
ing agricultural and supplementary 
legislation they are making it possible 
for agriculture to resume a_ favored 
position among the great industries 
of our nation. 


each indl- 
help He must 
reduce produc- 
efficiently— 


achieve 
farmer must 
every effort t 
costs—farm more 


But to 
vidual 
make 


tion 


success, 


put his farm on a paying basis for 
the New Deal that is dawning. If 
you are a dairyman or feeder, noth- 
ing is so certain to Insure your suc- 
sas a sil 
For nearly 30 years this institution 
shared the ups and downs with 


Northwest 


farmers Together we 
e weathered the storm and today 
say as we've always said—If you 
haven't a sil arrange for an Inde- 
lependent NOW ” while prices. are 
wer by comparison than they have 
een in years and let the silo pay 
for itself. Four types from which 
choose. Write today for complete 
etalis, 


A TRIPLE WALL 
silo—o ur leader—is 
in use on the Roose- 
farm in Duchess 
County, New York 


Address 


780 Pillsbury Ave. 


ST. PAUL MINNESOTA 























or the 


Bride 


T LAST it is here—the fold- 
er for which so many of our 
readers have asked. While it 
contains the very latest in eti- 
quette on informal weddings and 
is called “For the Bride,” it real- 
ly contains much that the bride 
should not know. After long 
planning and much careful test- 
ing, I am offering here four 
clever parties to be given for the | 
bride. These are actually show- 
ers, with the entertainment all | 
planned and even the decora- | 
tions and menus worked out. 
Numerous beautiful and appro- 
priate shower gifts are described 
—all of them can be easily and 
quickly made, and at a trifling 
cost. The party suggestions will 
prove a source of joy to you and 
your guests, and even the oft- 
neglected groom is remembered 
With a party all his own. 
Should you care to have a copy 
of the booklet, enclose 3 cents 
With your letter, addressed to 


The Quilt Editor 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Preventing Hog Cholera 


A good many farmers lost most of 
their hogs from cholera last year. 
Money was scarce, so they took the 
chance that cholera would not visit 
their herds, thus saving the cost of 
vaccination. Those who got by with- 
out a cholera attack were lucky, but 
those who lost their herds with that 
disease lost many times the cost of 
vaccination. Farm buildings do not 
burn very often, and yet no one runs 
the risk of leaving them unprotected. 
Folks figure that it is cheaper to pay 
fire insurance once a year than to 
have the unprotected buildings burn 
down once in a lifetime. 

It seems that we ought to apply 
the same rule to the protection of 
our hogs against cholera. Vaccina- 
tion with serum and virus, especially 
since these products are selling at 
such reasonable prices, is inexpen- 
sive, considering the safety it pro- 
vides. The time to vaccinate pigs is 
when they are small—just after 
weaning. The dosage required at that 
time is small, and, therefore, the 
cost is low—in fact, it is so low that 
no one can afford to run the risk of 
a possible cholera outbreak. 

There is reason to believe that hog 
cholera will be more virulent and 
widespread this year than last. There 
was an increase in cholera losses in 
1932 as compared with 1931. In the 
past, the virulency of cholera has 
been greater in some years than in 
cthers. In other words, in the past 
cholera has been cyclical in its viru- 
lency, and, according to these cycles, 
this year should be one of the years 
when the disease will be more prev- 
alent than usual in recent years 
since vaccination has become quite 
general. 

The longer you put off vaccinating 
your hogs, the greater the expense, 
while at the same time your unvacci- 
nated herd may be the first to be- 
come infected with cholera in your 
community, and if that happens you 
will receive no warning of impend- 
ing danger. Some farmers figure 
that they will postpone vaccination 
until they hear rumors of an out- 
break in their respective communi- 
ties, but remember that some herd 
in every community must be the 
first in that locality to become in- 
fected with this dread disease. 

The safest plan is to vaccinate 
immediately after weaning, and thus 
not run any risk of infection. 





Insurance on Bushel Basis 


If there is one thing that has hurt 
the farmer more than any other dur- 
ing these depressed times, it is the 
change in the purchasing power of 
his dollar. The farmer who assumed 
a $10,000 mortgage when corn was 
worth a dollar a bushel, naturally 
figured that he could pay it off with 
10,000 bushels of corn. Now he finds 
it will take three times that many 
bushels, and he is up against an im- 
possible situation. 

This experience has brought about 
a way of overcoming, at least partly, 
the effect of the change in the buy- 
ing power of money. Many cash rent- 
ers are today renting farms on a 
basis which allows an adjustment in 
the rent according to the price level. 
If farm commodity prices decline, 
the owner gets less cash rent, and if 
they advance he gets a correspond- 
ingly higher rent. 

Some hail insurance companies 
have adopted the plan in a simplified 
form. Those who are using this plan 
are insuring the farmer’s crops on a 
bushel basis. In place of charging a 
definite price per acre, they are 
charging a given number of bushels 
of grain per aere of the crop which 
they insure. This means that, re- 
gardless of any change in the price 
of grain, the farmer knows just what 
he has to pay—which is fair to the 
farmer as well as to the insurance 
company. Both remain on an equal 
footing when losses occur, so long as 
farm products serve as the basis of 
reckoning. The more that sort of 
thing spreads to other lines of 
business, the greater will be the se- 
curity of the farmer. 
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pn Ca CIR gO yey! I a 


THEY MUST BE GOOD! 
AND THEY ARE GOOD! 


Delicious 
tender 


flaky 


Why, everybody 
seems to be order- 
ing these famous 
PREMIUM FLAKES 
by the 1-pound or 
2-pound package. 
Their unfailing 


high quality is the one big reason for their 
tremendous popularity. Find out for your- 
self how good PREMIUM FLAKES really are. 
Just say to your grocer what millions are 
saying ... “I want those famious PREMIUM 
FLAKES! I hear they’re the very best.” 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











FREE RECIPES 


Right on the package. More ins 
side. And a whole bookful free, 
Just write for the latest “Menu 
Magic.” Address National Bis- 
cuit Company, 449 W, 14th St, 
New York City, 























| Fascinatingly faithful replica of that famous stronghold 
| of the bold pioneers of 1803, Fort Dearborn brings this 
| modern generation a vivid picture of heroism and hard- 


ship. 





| Fair 
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| 


looms; think of the friends and relatives in 
this country and abroad to whom you will 
want to send these souvenirs de luxe! 
member—they are practical, durable and 
full sized teaspoons 
toys — genuine Oneida Community — and 
obtainable only through our paper. 


a 


Wallaces’ Farme> and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Please send me one (1) General Exhibits Group Century of Progress Souvenir 
Spoon, made by Oneida Community and guaranteed for twenty-five years. 
| with enclosed coupon and twenty-five (25c) cents. 


Name 


‘WORLD'S 
Oneida Community Par Plate 
25 Years 


SPOON OF THE 
WEEK NO. 1 


HISTORIC OLD FORT DEARBORN 


As one of the most visited exhibits of the World’s 
A Century of Progress—it very naturally becomes 
our first “Spoon of the Week.” 


Each issue we show one of these beautiful 
Oneida Community Par Plate 25 Year Sou- 
venir Spoons of the World’s Fair—A Cen- 
tury of Progress. There are six in the set— 
and you will want the entire set. 
how invaluable they will prove as _ heir- 


(Each issue—for six ensuing issues—a different spoon will be made 
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available to readers of this paper) 
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Cash Markets 
Must Stay 








SELL ‘EM FOR CASH, 
JIMMY-- BOTH THE 
CITY AND COUNTRY 
FOLKS EAT THE 


GRANDPA, WHAT 

DO YOU DO WITH 
(=, | Att Your LAMBS 
Foe AND HOGS AND 


eg CATTLE ? 
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< rene ~ 
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Every week in every year producers have cattle, 
lambs and hogs ready for sale. The investment 
in them has already been made. It must be re- 
turned quickly by a cash sale; otherwise the 
producer may take a loss. Swift & Company 
helps maintain a daily cash market for meat 
animals. 


SWIFT BUYS 
‘EM—AND DOES 
THE REST. 


HOW DO THEY 
GET TO THE 
CITY PEOPLE? 


fy > \ <r, 2 
fe. LAK a> >—~ ~~ i 
aan? _\ 
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Meat must be sold to people, often a thousand 
miles away, who produce no livestock. Swift & 
Company covers the gap between producer and 
retailer. Livestock is bought, converted into 
attractive meats and sold at prices determined by 
what consumers will pay for the supply offered 
through retailers. 





WHY--WE MUST. 
--- WE KNOW 

THERE'S ALWAYS 
A MARKET. 


SUPPOSE 
YOU COULDN'T 
SELL WHEN YOU 
WANTED TO? 











A daily cash market for all livestock did not 
always exist. Sixty years ago, before Swift & 
Company was founded, unsalable cattle were 
killed in the west for their hides and tallow. 
Much of the meat was wasted because it could 
not reach a consumer. Producers shouldered 
the loss. 


Consumers may be sure of first quality foods by’ 
purchasing Swift’s Branded Beef, Lamb and 
Veal; Swift’s Premium “Ovenized” Hams and 
Bacon, Swift’s Premium Poultry, Swift’s Brook- 
field Butter, Eggs and Cheese; Swift’s Premium 
Frankfurts and Brookfield Pure Pork Sausage. 


Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 
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THe Dairy 


Efficiency Brings Profits 

Low prices of dairy products have 
evidently caused owners of dairy 
cows to feed their cows less grain, 
and thereby reduce production. In 
a way, they probably hope to bring 
about better prices by this method. 
At any rate, this is about the only 
conclusion one can arrive at from 
the fact that the average production 
of milk per cow in the country as a 
whole this year is four per cent be- 
low last year and seven per cent 
below the five-year average. This 
reduction in production per cow, 
however, is counterbalanced by an 
increase in the number of cows, to 
the extent of nearly four per cent, 
compared with last year. This means 
total milk production is practically 
the same as a year ago. 

Thus the feeding of less grain per 
cow, which, while it has decreased 
production per cow, has not accom- 
plished what the milk producers had 
in mind when inaugurating their 
scheme of adjusting production to 
consumption. The practice of let- 
ting up on efficient feeding, or of 
abandoning efficiency in any line of 
producing farm products, with the 
hope of curtailing the quantity of 
products produced, contrary -to the 
opinion of many farmers, will never 
solve our surplus problem. A much 
better method to pursue is, wherever 
possible, to increase production effi- 
ciency without increasing total pro- 
duction. 

Applying this to the dairy indus- 
try, it means that instead of feeding 
our average herds less efficiently, 
we should reduce the number of 
cows by selling the lowest producers 
to the butcher, and then feed the 
remainder enough better so that the 
total milk production of the herd will 
remain the same, or slightly less 
than it was before. Production can, 
as every one knows, be increased in 
two ways—by better feeding and by 
better breeding. And so long as we 
make the utmost use of these two 
factors, Keeping in mind all the time 
not to increase total production of 
the herd, we shall make progress 
toward an intelligent balancing of 
production to consumption. 

Suppose you are milking a herd of 
twelve cows, and that they are, on 
an inefficient ration, producing 2,700 
pounds of butterfat a year, or an 
average of 225 pounds per head. You 
decide not to increase your total 
production above 2,700 pounds of fat, 
but you have come to the conclusion 
that underfeeding is poor practice. 
You, therefore, decide to sell two of 
your poorest cows, regardless of 
what they may bring on the market, 
for you have become convinced that 
by better feeding your ten remain- 
ing cows, they can be made to pro- 
duce an average of 270 pounds of 
fat per head per year. 

The year following, you again sell 
the poorest cow in the herd, and you 
find that your nine remaining cows 
produce 800 pounds each per year, 
and you still have a total of 2,700 


pounds of fat to sell. Now you have 
reduced your original herd by 25 per 
cent, but your net income has great 
ly increased. For example, at 
average of 25 cents a pound for 
terfat, your annual gross dair) 
come during this reconstructi 
period has been $675, but your fee 
cost has been reduced and so 
your labor bill. 

That such a program is entirely 
practical has been demonstra 
thousands of times by farmers be 
longing to cow testing associations 
We have in mind one lowa man who, 
by adopting better feeding methods, 
increased the production of his herd 
in three years, after testing for 
year, from 200 pounds of butterfat 
per head to 318 pounds. The first 
year, this man produced 4,800 pounds 
of butterfat with twenty-four cows, 
while the last year he produced 
5,088 pounds with sixteen head. Sure- 
ly, management efficiency is very 
much worth while. 


,arish Jersey Show at 
Des Moines 


A parish Jersey show will be held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, on June 1). 
Similar shows have been held at 
other points in this state during the 
last two years, and they have proved 
very satisfactory to the breeders and 
of considerable interest to the pub- 
lic. The district in Iowa included in 
the Des Moines parish show com- 
prises the counties of Polk, Dallas, 
Madison, Warren, Clarke, Lucas, De- 
catur and Wayne. 

From this section, 200 head 
Jerseys will be selected for the show, 
and they will be picked by Fred 
Idste, field secretary of the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club. Des Moines 
will offer $400 in prizes, to be dis- 
tributed among some twenty classes 
Eight bull and nine female individ 
ual classes and three groups will be 
judged and compete for prizes. The 
prizes will range from $4 to $6, with 
all entries in each class getting the 
same cash prize. 

No breeder will be allowed to enter 
more than two animals in any one 
class. This provision was made s0 
that no one breeder can come in and 
take a lion’s share of the prize 
money. This show is especially de 
signed for the small breeder who 
has some good animals that should 
be brought to the attention of the 
public. Outstanding winners it is eX 
pected, will be exhibited at the state 
fair this fall. 

Parish Jersey shows have beet 
held in the eastern states for many 
years, and there they have become 
well established. It is believed that 
they will prove equally popular 
Iowa. A parish show is one that 
stands midway between a C0 
show and the state fair. 

Remember the date, June 15, and 
the place, Des Moines, Iowa. A picni 
will be held in connection with the 
show, so bring your neighbor along. 
All are invited. 
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Farm Holiday Convention 

The first national Farmers’ Holi- 
day Association convention, held in 
Des Moines, May 3 and 4, was attend- 
ed by 2,500 to 3,000 representatives 
from twenty-two states and Canada, 
with large delegations from lowa 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Minne- 
sota and Nebraska. Far-off states, 
such as New York, Maryland, Texas, 
Oklahoma, the Dakotas, etc., natur- 
ally had smaller delegations, but all 
made themselves heard. 

Close cooperation with labor or- 
eanizations was strongly advocated 
by Milo Reno, Des Moines, president 
of the association, and many others. 
The Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men was represented by its presi- 
dent, A. F. Whiteny, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who promised support to the 
holiday movement, saying that labor 
and agriculture have a common in- 
terest in the establishment of a 
higher price level. 

A. C. Townley, former 
League organizer, presented a 
considered, if fol- 


Nonpartisan 
pro- 


gram which he 
lowed, would insure success to the 


holiday movement. The members of 
the holiday group demand that the 
farmer shall be paid cost of produc- 
tion for his products, and urged that 
the Simpson clause for production 
cost remain in the farm bill. 

The Townley scheme consists in 
the organization of a National De- 
fense Council, which is to issue a 
billion dollars’ worth of scrip, which 
he said would enable farmers to 
trade direct with labor organiza- 
tions. Some opposition to this plan 
developed among the holiday mem- 
bers, who considered it impractical 
and unworkable. However, the plan 
was not abandoned, but a com- 
mittee was appointed to study the 
ways and means of putting it into 
effect. = 

Toward the close of the meeting, 
a resolution was passed, calling for 


a holiday, or strike, on May 13. The 
dairy interests were strong for the 
strike, and they were probably also 


the most numerous group at the con- 
vention. No farm products of any 
kind will be sold on May 13, and 
thousands of members of the 
ciation were said to be ready 
force their demand for pro- 
duction. After this resolution had 
been passed, it was modified to the 
extent that the executive board 
might call off the strike if favorable 
national legislation is enacted be- 
tore that date. 

Milo Reno, Des Moines, was _ re- 
elected president of the Holiday As- 
sociation; John H. Bosch, Atwater, 
Minn., vice-president, and Jessie 
Sickler, Ogden, lowa, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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Different Kinds of Soap 

Whether soap is made on the 
farm or in the factery, it is made 
from the same basic substances— 
fats and lye. These substances re- 
act chemically upon each other and 
form a new chemical compound that 
We call soap. It would be possible 
to give the scientific or true chem- 
ical name of any soap when we 
understand the kinds of fat and lye 
employed in its manufacture. Sut 
that wouldn’t make us any wiser 
as to the exact utility of the soap 
in question. 

There are other ingredients used 
in soap making besides the two basic 
Products mentioned, and it is upon 
these substances that the cleansing 
power of soap largely depends. That 
is why some soaps are much better 
adapted for removing certain kinds 
of dirt from one’s hands than are 
others 
Put Tire on Furrow Wheel 

To keep soil from clinging to the 
furrow wheel on the plow, put an old 
30x314 tire on the wheel. A section 
may be cut out of the tire to make it 
fit the wheel. Place the tire on the 
wheel and wire the ends together. 
This is especially helpful during a 


wet season.—_John O. Wingert, Dallas 
County, Iowa. 
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Cutting the Cost of Pork Production 





Iowa Farmer Saved $83.00 





A southern Iowa farmer states: 


saved $83.00 below what the veterinarian 


“In Maret L Vi nor ins ited 408 pigs with Anchor Serum, did the job myself, 
iskKec anc 


never lost a pig. 


NEW LOW SERUM PRICES 


ANCHOR CLEAR CONCENTR —_ -D os ey er eee $0.40 per 100 ces, 


ANCHOR SIMULTANEOUS VIRI 


1.15 per 100 ces, 


Absolute Protection at a Price e You ‘Can Afford to Pay. 


clear 
weights: 


The cost per head and amount of 
and virus to use on pigs of different 


Amt.of Serum Amt. of Virus 





Weight of Pigs to use to use 
30 Ibs, 24 ces. 
40 Ibs, 28 ce 
60 Ibs. 32 ces. 2 ces, 
SO Ibs. 36 ces, 3 ces, 
100 Ibs. 40 ces. 3 ces. 


The above doses are 
of serum. They are 
Federal and State 


ample, as it 
in line with the 
authorities, 


always pays to 


Remember: That fully 90 per cent of 
diately following vac« 


ination are caused by 
dosage of serum. 


ANCHOR TRIPLE TESTED SERUM AND VIRUS 


concentrated 


Cost of Serum and 
Virus Per Head 





19. 45 cents 


use 
recommendation of 


all death losses 
using too 


addition to 
pigs, all 
and micro- 


All Anchor serum and virus is Triple Tested In 
the U. S. Government tests for purity and potency on 
Anchor serum and virus must pass rigid laboratory 
scopic tests. 
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leading 
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small a 











Dr. E. A. Logan, 
Anchor Serum Compa 





Chief ane. 


NEW LOWER PRICES ON ALL AGGRESSINS AND BACTERINS 


Blackleg and Hemorrhagic 


7 cents per dose. 




















Ageressin now 8 cents per dose. 


All bacterins for cattle, sheep and swine now 


U.S. NEW LOW PRICES ON SYRINGES P 
RELEASED One complete set—One 40 cc. syringe; one 10 ce. syringe and four needles for 
v. 6. ver $4.10. These are the most durable syringes made One set of syringes will 
easily serve five farmers and if properly cared for will last ten years. 

Always look for the U. S. Government Cap and Release Seal on every bottle 
of serum and virus It is a positive guarantee that the serum and virus has 
been properly made and tested and that it has not been tampered with after 

1) being released by the U. S. Government Inspectors It assures you positive 





protection. 


Complete 


ALMOST PERFECTION 


records on over 


50,000 Illinois farm vaceination jobs for combined 


years of 1931 and 1932 show $9 and 48/100 per cent perfect results where Anchor 
‘ : nes Serum was used. Anchor Serum was used by over 100,000 farmers in thirty 
BuUnes (oak states and several foreign countries in 1932 Anchor Serum and rus is always 
Rescate its Rchs LEAD S é Anct r 3 ima viru is alway 
Sea o- fresh, potent and pure, thus safe to use. 
Anchor Serum Company (404 Locust St.) .......--- Des Mo ines ve ee ee ia Adel 
Anchor Serum Company. ......... +++ seeeeeeees Sioux City Golden Star Creamery Co...........cccccccees Dyersville 
Adams Pharmacy wee sev evene °° ee Belmond Holmes, ©. J. (Drucs Indiar 
TS oc) ed a 5 4 wid 06 © ere rete " Clear Lake 4 F. " 7 aa “ + DON sy abe eteinbeg eee inioe Bhat a 
Borchardt, A. L. (I)rugs a : ae Wen’ & eee Algona owa Falls Creamery Co... ee lowa Fa 
Cedar Rapids Serum Co... ; mia otal sr aS Od a Cedar Rapids Legore & Valentine a i as fal oa nce dee ati given ae Rockwell City 
Clark’s Drug Store. . ; ee : oa aca Shelby Muscatine Creamery Co....... edvtined _ Musca 
Clement Drug Co ? ‘ers “on P Coin Myers Pharmacy aa ea Thornton 
Corner Drug Store ras PP Orr Tye on Clarion Ee. Llc gal ee eee Blanchard 
CT PIONEER oven ccs cca ceewecesaces Me Wapello Red Cross Drug Co re nei Skene Waterlox 
Cunningham Drug Co. y eee ‘ Sigiacec a's Goldfield Red Oak Creamery Co..... edde@aree Red Oak 
Dowd, P. W. (Drugs).... Leia cocecsccs Outhne Center Talbot Drug Co. a ie ae Saeed wees ; Grinnell 
Farmers Serum Station sre atta ali Satak armotans Marshalltown Severt’s Drug Store Er en rot as ical car dt a ie aan Fremont 
Farmers Serum Station F errs eae Ottumwa Sherman Bros. Drug Co. eaxrens Was! ton 
Fastenow, W. C. (Drug ‘ ~ Webster City Uirich Meat Market Pella 
Finnegan, Thos. H. cevetene ol Armstrong Walsh Veterinary Supply Co... Creston 
Several Iowa Farm Bureaus carry our serum and vaccines in stock, other Farm Bureaus send in orders 
to Anchor Serum Company, Des Moines Anchor Serum Company, Sioux City or direct to the Home Office, 
South St. Joseph, Mo., and we send shipments direct to the farmer by prepaid express 
Important: If there is no Anchor dealer near you, you may order direct from us and we will send the 





shipment to you home tow 


Free Booklet: 


prepaid express to your 


and virus. 


Send for free book which discusses live stock diseases and tells you how to use serum 
Get our new reduced price list. 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 


W. J. Kennedy, Vice-President and Sales Manager 
All Products Made and Tested Under United States Veterinary License No. 


South St. Joseph, Missouri 
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Do You Want to See the World’s Fair? 


IF SO,WE WANT TO HELP YOU 


the most fascinating 
been held will 


From June 1 to November 1, 
that 
take place on reclaimed land on the shores of Lake 


and unique exposition has ever 


Michigan, at Chicago. 

It is a fair of processes portraying the marvelous 
100 years, and cele- 
100th birthday 


attainments of man in the past 


brates in a most impressive way the 
of Chicago. 
keynote, and those who attend 


will be repaid many 


Education is 


times over in the knowledge 


which they will gain of science, what it means and 


meant to civilization. 


A Wonderful Drama of Light 


At night, 
fairyland, 
oped lighting effects which make the 
ings marvelous in color and design. They will present 
3uilt without 


has our 


the Century of Progress will be a real 
the scientists in electricity having devel- 
various build- 


a picture that you will never forget. 
windows, and of a new type of construction, they 
lend themselves to the scheme of illumination with 
startling effect. In the daytime they are attractive, 


and their beauty at night surpasses the imagination. 


When Do You Want to Go? 


Tell us, and we will gladly help you plan your 
trip so that you will receive the greatest possible 
benefit and enjoyment therefrom. 

When we know how many of our good friends on 
the farm want to go and when, we can plan for them 
in a way that we know will mean a Saving in cost 
and a service they will appreciate. Please give us 
the information by filling out the coupon which 
follows: 





To JOHN P. WALLACE, 
Care of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Yes, I want to icago. I wish 


| attend the World’s Fair at Ch 
| to go the week beginning June ity August 
, Septemberc....... , October (Specify periods be- 
| ginning on Sunday for 6 days, or Sunday or Wednesday for 
3-day peridds.) Besides myself, ........... other folks also 
| wish to come. (Specify the number.) 
We wish to come by [J Train, [) Automobile, (1) Bus, and 
| desire fo spend [J 3, or [J 6 days. (Check which.) 
Please give us information as to cost at Chicago, 
| all expense while there 


including 


Name 









Town State 
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Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are 
sold with this personal guar- 
“They must more 






antee: 
than satisfy you. If not, re- 
turn the empty package and 
we will gladly refund your 
money.” No other corn 
flakes can offer this assur- 
ance of quality. 










For 25 years, Kellogg’s 


Imi- 





have been the leader. 
tations never are “just the 








same” as the original Kel- 
logg’s. When substitutes are 






offered, remember it is sel- 





dom in a spirit of service. 





Economical, convenient 





— always uniform in qual- 





ity. Kept oven-fresh in the 
sealed inside WAXTITE bag 


—a Kellogg feature. You'll 






also like the patented Easy- 
Open package. Sold by all 
grocers. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 





























Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 

















Jesus Answers His Adver- 
saries 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 

son for May 21, 1933. Mark, 12: 28-40.) 


4 tow scene is laid in the temple, 
and on the last day that Jesus 
taught in its courts. He had driven 
the grafters out of it. He had defined 
the relation between religion and pol- 
itics. He had foiled the purpose of the 
Sadducees to make His teaching and 
that of the Pharisees on the subject 
of the resurrection ridiculous. 
Pleased with His answer on this to 
their old enemies, the Sadducees, one 
of the scribes, probably after a con- 
ference with the Pharisees, puts this 
question to Him: “What command- 


ment is the first of 
all?” Jesus replies Py eee een ee 
in the well known 
phrase with which 
every Israelite was 
familiar: “Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our 
God, the Lord is 
one.” The obligation 
of the individual to 
serve Him with his 
whole heart, and 
with all his’ soul, 
and with all his 
mind, and with all 
his strength, natur- 
ally follows. This, 
said Jesus, is the 


first commandment. 
If you ask for a sec- 
ond, it is like unto 
it, namely, that you 


shall love your 
neighbor as your. “°“———— 
self. On these two 


commandments, He added, hang all 
the law and the prophets. This is 
the substance of Divine revelation. 

Being a candid, honest man, even 
if a scribe, he replied, Master, Thou 
hast answered beautifully. It is true 
that there is one God, and but one. 
It is true that the great duty of man 
is to love Him with supreme devo- 
tion, and that love to his neighbor is 
of more value in the sight of God 
than all burnt offerings and sacri- 
fices—or, as we would put it in these 
modern days, love to your neighbor 
is of more value than church attend- 
ance and contributions. 

The first of the scribes, and the 
best oné, was Ezra, the scholar, who, 
on the return of the Israelites from 
Babylon, became the editor, as we 
would say, of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. It is to his scholarship, 
under Divine Providence, that we 
owe the Old Testament in its present 
form. It was he who collected the 
manuscripts of Moses and the proph- 
ets, then extant in Babylon and Ju- 
dea, passed on their genuineness and 
authenticity, and gave us the Hebrew 
Bible with the exception of the three 
prophets who survived him. 

When the prophetic order ceased 
and there were no longer any fresh 
revelations of the Divine will, the 
scribe became the copyist and natur- 
ally the interpreter of the Scriptures. 


The common people always made 
way for him as a learned and, holy 
man. But he had imbibed the com- 


mentator’s vice of exalting the letter 
to the neglect of the spirit or the 
great underlying principles. Natur- 
ally, he abused the confidence of 
the people, and became, to use a 
modern phrase, a 


In Matthew, 23, 


“erafter.” 


Jesus denounces 


the scribes for further perversions 
of the truth. He charges them with 
making interpretations without any 


warrant, that were exceedingly bur- 
densome on the people, with self- 
seeking, and a great desire to be 
called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. He fur- 
ther charges them with perverting 
the true spirit and intent of the law, 
thus shutting the common people out 
of the kingdom, and with oppressing 











the people in the matter of the settle- 





“Uncle Henry” Wallace 


ment of estates, “devouring widows’ 


houses,” and covering it all over with 
the odor of sanctimonious profes- 
sions. He charges them with per- 


verting the law with regard to oaths, 
combining outward sanctimonious- 
ness with inward wickedness, and, 
while honoring the ancient prophets, 
opposing everything which the an- 
cient prophets taught. 

We therefore can readily see how 
refreshing it must have been when 
Jesus found one scribe who was not 
such a bondman to the letter, but 
could see that, after all, the whole 
teaching of Moses and the prophets 
could be summed up in two brief 
sentences. 

And Jesus admired the man! He 
had branded the first as hypocrites; 
He had branded the 
Sadducees as ignor- 
ant of their own law 
and of the power of 
God; but He says to 
this man, “Thou art 


not far from. the 
kingdom of God.” 
And this was the 


end of their endeav- 
entrap Jesus 
in His words, and 
they resolved to put 


ors to 


Him to death. 
Having stood on 
the defensive thus 


far, and having dis- 
comfited His ene- 
mies on every point, 
Jesus now takes the 


offensive and asks, 
“What think ye of 
the Christ? Whose 


™m- son is he?” When 
they answer, “The 
son of David,” Jesus replied, David 
did not hold that opinion; for, speak- 
ing by the Holy Ghost, in the 110th 
Psalm, he said: 


“The Lord said unto my Lord, 

Sit thou at my right hand, 

Till I put thine enemies under 

thy feet.” 

If David regarded the Messiah as 
Divine, how is it that ye say he is 
merely David’s descendant? Putting 
the two questions of Jesus side by 
side, the only rational conclusion is 
that, while lineally the son of David, 
Jesus was yet the true Messiah, and 
therefore Divine, and as such ought 
to be accepted as their Messiah by 
the authorities at Jerusalem. 

These were the last words of Jesus 
in the temple proper. Apparently, He 
out thru the court of the 
women into the court of the Gen- 
tiles, and there gave utterance to 
those remarkable words which fol- 
low His interview with the Greeks. 
(John, 12:20-32.) 


passed 


Jesus and His Friends 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 28, 1933. Mark, 13:33 
to 14:9. Read also Matthew, 26, and 
John, 12.) 


N HIS arrival in Jerusalem, Jesus 

was given a supper at the home 
of Simon the leper, evidently a man 
whom had healed at 
time, altho that is not recorded. Mar- 
tha was there, evidently as a friend 
of the family and a willing helper on 


Jesus some 


this occasion. Martha was one of 
those women who are not comfort- 
able unless busy. Mary was _ prob- 
ably too much troubled over what 
she saw was coming to the Master to 
be either a guest or to serve. She 
knew Jesus better, perhaps, than 
even His disciples. She was accus- 


tomed to sit at His feet; and a man 
will often reveal himself more fully 
to one of her type than he will even 
to his closest men friends; for wom- 
an has a spiritual intuition, seeing in 
the human face the expression of the 
inmost workings of the soul. 

Some time during the meal, she 
could stand it no longer, and came in 


High Taxes 


and 
Low Prices 


Two principal factors control 
Armour and Company’s bids for 
livestock: 

1. The price levels prevailing in 
the meat markets of the country. 
The consumer has the final voice in 
setting price levels, and public buy- 
ing power — which is largely de- 
pendent on conditions of employ- 
ment — is the controlling factor. We 
do not know of any way to increase 
the price of meat beyond what the 
consuming public is able and will- 
ing to pay; and we never, know- 
ingly, sell for less than the best 
obtainable prices. 

2. The costs incident to conduct- 
ing the business. Our costs through- 
out the years have been low as com- 
pared to other industries. That part 
of them which is subject to our own 
control — salaries, wages, operating 
expenses — has been kept closely 
in tune with reduced price levels. 
But such items as taxes and freight 
rates, ete., which are beyond our 
control, have become of great con- 
sequence in determining livestock 
prices. 

Obviously, Armour and Company 
cannot continuously pay more for 
livestock than the sum that is left 
after expenses have been deducted 
from income. This remaining sum 
grows constantly less as taxes in- 
crease. Any new taxes are an added 
cost-burden to those already carried 
by the manufacturers and processors 
of meat. 

Taxes, therefore, are definitely a 
factor in determining the prices paid 
for livestock, for taxes are neces- 
sarily a part of the cost of doing 
business and a part which cannot 
be successfully added to the price 


of meat. T y) hx 


President 


ARMOUWR 
AND COMPANY 
U.S. A. 


Listen to the Armour Hour every Friday 

night over 36 stations associated with the 

N.B.C, Central Standard Time, 7:30 P.M.- 
8 P.M. 
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May 13, 1933 


with a box of ointment of nard (val- 
ued at three hundred pence, or three 
hundred days’ common work of a 
man, or, in the measure of our times, 
from five to six hundred dollars), 
and anointed His head, as Aaron was 
anointed for the priesthood. Matthew 
and Mark say that she anointed His 
nead, John that she anointed His 
t—probably she anointed both. 

Judas was present, and in an aside 
seems to have said, in substance, to 
one of the other disciples: What a 
terrific waste! If that foolish woman 
had given that to me, I could have 
sold it and done a vast amount of 
good to the poor. This was evidently 
uttered in the manner and spirit of 
one who had lost his love for His 
Master, and in a carping, critical 
way. Judas had been out of sympathy 
with Jesus for more than a year— 
probably ever since Jesus refused to 
go into politics and allow the nation- 
alists to make Him king. It would 
seem as tho the suggestion took root 
in the minds of some of the rest of 
the disciples. Jesus heard it, and 
saw at once its effect, and said to 
them, in substance: 

Why don’t you let the woman 
alone? She has more insight into my 
character and mission than you have. 
She sees what you do not see and do 
not believe, what I have told you 
from time to time—that this week 
will be my last on earth. I will be put 
to death. She has been keeping this 
ointment a long time as a cherished 
treasure. She knows she may not 
have an opportunity to anoint me for 
my burial after my death, and there- 
fore is doing it now. You are solicit- 
ous about the poor. You will always 
have an opportunity to help the poor 
are here always—but you will 
not always have me. Mary knows 
that. She has done all that she can. 
She has come beforehand to anoint 
my body for the burial. 


—they 


Remembered Thruout the Ages 


Then, turning to the assembled 
guests and the disciples, He went on 
to say I tell you a solemn truth: 
This woman shall be remembered 
thruout all the ages, and her good 
deed will be proclaimed not in the 
banqueting hall but thruout the 
world. It shall be proclaimed wher- 
ever my gospel is preached, and that 
will be preached not only in Jerusa- 
lem but thruout the whole world. 
None but one divine and gifted with 
omniscience would have dared to 
make such a statement, knowing that 
death would come in three days. 

In the account given by Luke, we 
have a most striking statement, that 
“Satan entered into Judas.” It is not 
said that the devil entered into him, 
but Satan. Judas had been alienated 
from Jesus for a long time, and yet 
Satan had not before entered into 
him. He had not taken that decisive 
step which cuts a man off from the 
means of grace. He had sinned, had 
lost confidence in Jesus, had lost all 
hope of being “secretary of the treas- 
ury” in the new kingdom, as had evi- 


dently been his expectation; but he 
fad not taken the final step. There 
IS a similar record in Acts, when 


Peter said, “Ananias, why hath Satan 
filled thy heart to lie to the Holy 
Spirit . . .2” Many people now are 
quite skeptical as to the very exist- 
ence of Satan. In fact, the chief 
of Satan in the western 
World is to persuade people that no 
such evil influence exists, which en- 
ters into the hearts of men and im- 
pels them to do things for which they 
are afterward filled with remorse, as 
Was the case with Judas. 
Sat does not enter 
> Welcomes him. No character 
down all at once, but after 
“period, longer or shorter, of aliena- 
Irom the Divine. During this 
Period, we are inviting Satan to en- 
ler, and he does so at the psycho- 
‘ogical After that, all is 
Carkness, as in the case of Judas. 
Verhaps there is nothing that gives 
@ better opening for Satan to enter 
into the heart of a man than a life 
Sliven over to gn lendaraguanee of wealth, 
of money for money’s sake, as was 


that of Judas and Simon Magus and 
Ananias, 


business 


into a man 


moment 
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Save In Price--AND Get ALL Your 


Tire Repairs 


FREE 


For ONE Year 


These two big helps to your pocket-book are made possible 
by the banding together of more than 3,000 Independent Tire 
dealers. Our combined buying power enables us to save 
you 10% to 20% on your tire bill— a substantial saving in 
price— and, at the same time, deliver you a tire so much 
stronger and tougher that we can actually INSURE it for 
you — free of charge — against damage of any kind. 


his FREE Insurance 
Pays ALL Repair Bills 


mmercial Car Ser? 
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ery 
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ase if in cc ommerc “ial car servic 


This insurance protection covers Cuts, Bruises, Blowouts, Rim Cuts, Out-of-Line Wear, 
Under-Inflation, Faulty Brake Wear, or any other road injury that may make the tire unfit 
for further service—tube repairs not included. 


Should this sive ~ bon o damaged, it will be ray oe peed free of charge, or if a ot re pairable will be 
Hy in; ed tire. yow to receive lt credit for the unexpire 
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Note, please, that this actual Insurance Certificate protects your 
pocket-book no matter how your tire may be injured. Whether the 
damage is your fault or not makes no particle of difference;—we will 
repair the tire for you and not charge you one penny. 


There is a reason why we can INSURE our tires free for you. It is 
because these tires are of patented construction. They are made with 
patented Gum-Filled cords. By actual test, these tires are fully 20% 
stronger, tougher, more durable. While the price you pay is actually 
lower, you get a tire so much stronger that we can say to you, “if you 
damage this tire in any way, the expense is OURS, not yours.” If that’s 
the kind of tire you want, go to a National Tire Store and cut your tire 
bill by 10% to 20%. 







If you do not see the Big Red Arrow that marks a 
National Tire Store in your town, it will pay you to 
write us for your nearest dealer's name and address, 


for Name of N Nearest Dealer 


REE Literature 
NATIONAL TIRE STORES, Inc., 
1024 Dodge Street Omaha, Nebraska 
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NEWS SUMMER FASHIONS 


The Summer Fashion Book i 
here to help you with your sum- 
mer fashion problems. Styles with 
all the h of Paris models, yet 
quite in reach of the woman who 
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“Summer Fashions 
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wor R ANIMALS For your copy, send 12 cents in 
OTHE A stamps or coin to the Pattern 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products Editor, 
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OU can’t keep farm women down 

When the income from hogs and 
corn goes down, they start piecing 
quilts and selling them; when live 
poultry prices slump, they eliminate 
the middleman by dressing and sell- 
ing their own chickens; when they 
want :some improvements in the 
house, and cash is lacking, they trade 
eggs 4nd butter to the carpenter and 
the hardware man. Several women 
reported trading vegetables, canned 
meats, hams and eggs to the hospital 
and the doctor. In return, the hospi- 
tal and the doctor delivered a baby 


to each of them, and so far each 
woman reporting seems to think she 
got the better of the bargain. 

Our contest on “Swelling the Fam- 
ily Income” brought in over three 
hundred fine letters. Dozens wound 
up with this sentence, “I hope this 
suggestion will help others to get 
along.” 

One woman said, very frankly, “I 
don’t want to do this sort of work 
always. When prices of hogs and 
corn go up, | hope I can have more 
time to be with my family and to 
enjoy life. And I don’t like swap- 
ping. When prices go up, I’d rather 
go into a store and lay my money on 
the counter, than to go around trying 
to arrange trades. However, right 
now, it’s been a godsend that I have 
been able to do some work that we 
got cash and goods for.” 

A thousand ways of making money 
were described by the three hundred 
contestants. Ranking first, however, 
was the direct sale of dressed poul- 
try, cottage cheese and eggs to town 
or city customers. 


For Farm Saleswomen 


Mrs. Mabel Hunt, of Page county, 
Iowa, has the following suggestions 
for women who want to sell direct: 

“1. Dress neatly. Be businesslike. 

“2. Be generous in the use of wax 
paper and brown wrapping paper. If 
using fruit jars, keep them sterilized 
and shining. 

“3. Be as regular in calls as pos- 
sible—always in the morning and at 
the rear door. 

“4. Never give credit. 

“5. Build your business slowly. Do 
not sacrifice quality for quantity. 

“6. Be observant of the needs of 
your customers. New sources of in- 
come may come to you.” 

So long as the commercial agen- 
cies fail to grade chickens, butter 
and eggs accurately for the informa- 
tion of the customer, a farm woman 
who sells quality products can ap- 
peal to those who want the best. 

But selling poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts was only a starter. Others sold 
braided rag rugs; tomatoes, pimento 
and celery plants; homemade quilts; 
Persian cats; canary birds; dough- 


nuts and other pastry; black walnut 
meats; winter bouquets from wild- 
flowers and weeds: goldfish and 
water lilies; surplus fruit and vege- 
tables, both canned and fresh, and 
baby chicks. Others earned money 
by sewing, by doing mending, by 
cutting down worn clothes for adults 
into clothes for children, by looking 

er neighborhood children when 
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Swelling Family Incomes 











their parents had to go to town, or 
by corresponding for local papers. 

All these devices brought in actual 
cash. And cash is handy. But a large 
number found that they got more 
for their work when they traded 
their surplus products for somebody 
élse’s’ surplus. Mrs. Grace Comer, 
of Black Hawk county, Iowa, writes: 

“Do we swap? And how! Now 
you are speaking my language. But 
to limit it to the woman alone can’t 
be done, at least not in our home. 
Every member of our family has be- 
come involved in these swapping 
activities. This period of adversity 
has developed a high degree of in- 
genuity in many of us, and a keener 
sense of our dependability upon one 
another. 


An Expert Swapper Reports 


“Our first ‘white elephant’ was a 
large patch of sweet corn. Living 
near a town of some forty thousand 
inhabitants, we supposed it would 
be mere child’s play to dispose of 
our corn. But alas! This was away 
back in the summer of 1931. We 
hadn’t acquired the swap idea yet. 
We sold a little—very little. So did 
about a hundred and one other folks. 
It seemed like everybody and his 
dog were trying to sell sweet corn. 
One day when sales were particu- 
larly slow, we just sat down to figure 
things out. Here were thousands of 
people, and they all must eat, in 
winter as well as in summer. Food 


was an absolute necessity, and if we 
couldn’t sell our produce in the sum- 
mer, well we'd just save some of 
them a trip down to the corner gro- 
cery in sub-zero weather. 

“Fortunately, I knew a woman who 
had a tin can sealer for sale. We 
had a kitchen stove in the back shed. 
She needed the stove, we needed the 
sealer—we swapped. That was swap 
number one. 

“It took lots of hard work and 
perseverance, but eventually there 
were rows and bright, 
shiny tins of delicious swee corn 
in the basement. Later, we added a 
huge barrel of sauerkraut, for the 
cabbage was worth practically noth- 
ing. These two articles went so well 
during the winter months that we 
had repeat orders last summer, and 
were unable to supply the demand. 


stacks of 


Honey for a Permanent 


“In addition to the above, we sold or 
swapped honey, cucumbers, chickens 
and other farm produce. Here are 
some samples of the swaps: Canned 
corn and honey for a permanent 
Wave, and another swapped for in 
advance; corn and kraut for alfalfa 
hay and oats; honey for chickens; 
chickens for vanilla and louse pow- 
der; canned corn and kraut for radio 
repair service, and corn for an ex- 
press wagon for the boys. 

“Honey and potatoes have partial- 
ly paid doctor bill, and I've made 
arrangements to pay the _ hospital 
with produce. Canned corn brought 
me Dicky-bird, who cheered me thru 
many weary weeks of recuperation. 
These are only a few of the swaps. 
Now I’m looking forward with antici- 
pation to the coming season. In 


addition to the things I’ve found a 
success, I expect to add dill pickles 
and cut flowers. 

“First, ascertain the demand, next 
put out the very best product you 
can. They’ll come back for more. 

“IT used to think swapping was 
primeval, a method only for Indians, 
gypsies or the old-time horse trader, 
but—— 


“I’ve swapped for this, and I’ve 
swapped for that; 

I’ve swapped ’most everything 
but the cat; 

When hubby looks for his green 
cravat, 

It may be swapped for a gander, 
fat! 


“Now when my days below are 
o’er, 

And I meet St. Peter at his door, 

I fear, from my robes I may un- 
fold 

Something to swap for a harp 
of gold!” 


Mrs. Comer is only one of a big 
family of swappers. They trade 
canned pork and chickens for canned 
cherries; honey for apples; fresh 
butter and eggs for help at house- 
cleaning and butchering time; green 
beans for grapes; carrots and beans 
for peaches; hams for quilts; hams 
for high chairs; dressed poultry for 
a photograph of baby; sorghum for 
clothes and groceries; hogs and 
poultry for farm help; vegetables 
and poultry for medical care; early 
potatoes for groceries and overalls; 
blackberries and cucumbers _§ for 
school books; honey for home 
canned corn; canned meat for sew- 
ing; produce for a hospital bill; ham 
and potatoes for care by a mid-wife; 
wood for shoes, and blacksmithing; 
cream and eggs for made-over dress- 
es for the children; butter, apples 
and corn to the bus driver for taking 
the children to school, and oats (for 
chicken feed) for making’ over 


dresses. 


A Helping Hand on Washday 


From Adams county, Iowa, a 
woman who signs herself, “A Farm- 
er’s Widow,” tells how she is taking 
advantage of the fact that Monday 
is washday for most women. She 
writes: 

“I know that almost every woman 
wants to wash on Monday morning, 
and, oh, that dinner which must 
come, washday or no washday! So 
I try to furnish dinners ready cooked 
for them, and find ready sale, 


“Early on Monday morning, I start 
the fire, push over the kettle of 
beans which has been soaking over- 
night, put a good-sized soup bone 
with plenty of meat on it over in 
another kettle, go to the cellar and 
bring up all kinds of vegetables, 
potatoes, onions, carrots, turnips, 
perhaps a can of corn or beans. I 
clean and chop up the vegetables 
finely, put all together in the soup 
kettle and cook until thoroly done. 

“In the meantime, the beans are 
cooked quite soft. Then I take out 
about half of them and fill up from 
six to eight or ten one-pound flat 
coffee cans. I add brown sugar, 
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pinch of mustard, and cover the tops 
of the beans with some nice sliced 
meat, put the cans in the oven, and 
cook until the meat is done. The 
rest of the beans I put in cans, put 
covers on, and keep hot. While the 
soup is cooking and the beans are 
baking, I make from three to five 
nice pies and slip into my oven to 
bake. 

“By that time, breakfast has to 
be prepared for my own family. Then 
I feed and water the chickens, milk 
the cows, get the girl off to high 
school, wash the dishes, and by that 


time soup, beans and pies are done, 


She Puts a Jug in the Buggy 


“Some days it’s macaroni and to- 
matoes, or often Spanish rice, added 
to the rest instead of beans. Usually 
there is also some cottage cheese 
and a jug of fresh buttermilk, also a 
few dozen eggs, all graded, for which 
I get two cents more per dozen. 

“The soup I put in glass quart cans 
with rubbers on. Everything is now 
packed in a new clothes basket coy- 
ered with a white cloth and an ojl- 
cloth over that. Then I hitch up old 
Lady, drive up to the side gate, put 
the basket in the buggy, and am off 
to town (after dressing up a little 


SHUE i 


_STORE _ 


myself). Of course, I don’t have to 
leave home until nine o’clock.” 

“A Farmer’s Widow” makes 
or three trips a week, but she re- 
ports the washday sale is the best 

There are dozens of other letters 
we should like to quote from. Per- 
haps we can use a few in later 
issues. 

The most significant thing about 
all the replies is the businesslike 
attitude of the women. They ar 
making investments of their own for 
equipment, are buying supplies with 
care, and are showing very keen 
judgment in picking out the ways in 
which they can best dispose of their 
wares. And how they work! 


Keeping Up Living Standards 


In some cases, these women are 
helping to hold the farm. In other 
cases, the farm enterprise is get 
along, but there is no surplus income 
to devote to household’ improve- 
ments, special lessons for the chil- 
dren, and other things that our read- 
ers like to regard as necessities rath- 
er than luxuries. These sidelines are 
naintaining fairly high standards of 
living, where otherwise the famil) 
would be getting enough to eat t 
not much else. 

On the awards, we wish we could 
give prizes to a hundred. Howe\y 
the first prize of $5 goes to Mrs 
Grace Comer, of Black Hawk cour 
ty, Iowa; second prize of $3 to “A 
Farmer’s Widow,” of Adams county, 
Iowa; third prize of $1 to Mrs. Mabe! 
Hunt, of Page county, lowa. Writ 
of any letters we use in future Issues 
from this contest will each get a $1 
prize. 

LOOR coverings such as hooked 

rugs, bath mats and the like, b& 
long in the class of household arth 
cles which should be laundered with 
great frequency. Dirt is ground into 
them by force, and if they are to Te 
tain their fresh colorings, they must 
be put into the suds often. Of cours® 
frequent washings are the rule for 
most household furnishings, for 8° 
soapsuds will not harm anything that 
is safe in water alone. 
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THIS DURABLE, HEAVY RUBBER 


Play Bal 


“ | with3 packages 
| PUFFED WHEAT 


Here’s hours of healthful recre- 
ie ation for the children, free! And 
ied you get this fine large rubber 
eens playball with 3 packages of the 
























Strong, long-lasting tan rubber; 

10 inches diameter, when fully 

inflated; suitable for your lawn, 
playground or the beach. 





hich children’s favorite breakfast cer- 
cans eal, Quaker Puffed Wheat, at the These Prices Effective Friday, Saturday and 
a bargain price of 29c!_ There is Monday, May 12th, 13th and |5th 


(All Prices Subject to Any Tax Which May Be Imposed) 


MORTON'S SALT 


Plain or iodized. Convenient for 


kitchen or table use. 2 
Large package, 9c pkgs. 17c 


BAKING 
RUMFORD powper 
Slam the door! It doesn’t hurt 12 oz. 93c 


Rumford batter or dough! can 


» old only a limited number of balls at 
» put each Rite-Way Food Store. + + 
little Order early - they won't last long! 


. | SPICES & 7c 


4 Jack Sprat. All kinds, 











Ug, 


Sweet Pickles 
ee ae “> oe 


“ T Mustard *%* 15c 


Jack Sprat. French style. 











PALMOLIVE sGap 











sslikt Now it costs less to “keep that 3 16 
Myx p t © tt schoolgirl complexion.” bars Cc 
ays 1s Jack Sprat. : 

their Almost a quart. —— 19c S U - & Re S U D S 

” - C O R N 4 Dissolves quicker and more com- 9 

‘= pletely; easier rinsing ; saves 1 5 
otahin cans 9 5c the hands. pkgs. c 


neome Jack Sprat Fancy Evergreen. 
prove No. 2 cans. 


CORN FLAKES 


Jack Sprat. 2 
They stay crisp. pkgs. Cc 











R GROCER FLOUR 
bead bicits or MHOEQE 2 $4 O5 


pastry. 














If there is no Rite-Way Food Store near you, suggest 
to your regular independent grocer that he consider 


H | G tH E S T affiliating with our group of 900 stores. Membership 


offers advantages to both—grocery savings for you, 


Se R | C cE S lower costs and operating expense for him. 
PAID FOR 
PRODUCE 
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@hubarb Cobbler 


Prepare four cups of diced rhu- 





~ Cookery Corner — 


Cherry Puffs 


Drain the juice from a quart jar of 
sweetened cherries. Half fill but- 





barb, one egg, two cups of sugar 











and one-half teaspoon of salt. 
Place the diced rhubarb in the 
bottom of a baking dish, add the su- 
gar, salt and the egg, slightly beaten. 
Top with the following biscuit dough: 


powder, alternately with the milk, a 
small amount at a time. Beat after 
each addition until smooth. Add 
vanilla, fold in egg whites. Bake in 
2 cups of flour two nine-inch layer pans in moderate 
4 teaspoons of phosphate baking oven (375 degrees F.), thirty min- 

powder utes. Spread the following icing be- 


Frisian gen A tween layers, on top and sides of 
4 teaspoons of shortening a , 

% cup of milk cake: 

1 teaspoon of salt 8 cups of brown sugar 


= . 1 cup of water 
Drop by spoonfuls on top of the 2 tablnanenn of butter 


rhubarb and bake in a moderate 1 teaspoon of vanilla 

oven. Do not add water to the rhu- % cup of cream 

barb, as it makes its own juice.— Cook until the soft ball stage when 

Mrs. Grace Arnott, Adams County, tested in water. Remove from the 

lowa. fire and beat until of the right con- 

is - o spread.—lIol olkerts 

Caramel Cake sistency t P a F : 

Jones County, Iowa. 

2 cups of pastry flour 

4 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 

% cup of butter 


1 cup of sugar 
2 eggs yolks, 
4% cup of milk 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
2 egg whites, beaten lightly 

powder 


Sift flour once, measure, add bak- 1 cup of chopped nuts 
ing powder and sift together three 4 egg whites 
times. Cream butter thoroly, add 
sugar gradually and continue beat- 
ing until light and fluffy. Add egg 
yolks, then sifted flour and baking 


Honey Nut Cake 


% cup of shortening 

% cup of honey 

M cup of sugar 

ip cup of water 

2% cups of sifted flour 

4 teaspoons of phosphate baking 


beaten lightly 


Blend shortening, honey and sugar 
to a cream, add water and then the 
flour, into which the baking powder 
and salt have been sifted. Stir only 


tered muffin tins with fruit. On each 
until mixed and then add nuts, fold- Of these place a spoonful of the fol- 
ing in lastly the stiffly beaten egg lowing batter: 
whites. Pour into layer cake tins or 2 cups of flour 
flat oblong pan, which has been well 4 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
oiled. Bake in moderate oven (350 vA de ead oF nal 
degrees F.) for forty-five minutes to 2 tablespoons of sugar 
one hour, depending on depth of ‘4 cup of butter 
cake. Keep at least three days be- % cup of milk 
for cutting. Top with the following 


ing icing: 


Bake twenty minutes in a hot oven 
Serve hot with following hard sauce: 
1% cup of butter 
1 cup of powdered sugar 
6 teaspoon of orange extract 
1 egg 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Cream butter, add sugar gradually, 
add beaten egg and flavoring. Beat 
thoroly and then chill.—Mrs. Charles 
Knox, Hardin County, Iowa. 


2 cups of powdered sugar 

%4 teaspoon of salt 

% cup of honey 

2 tablespoons of melted butter 
4 tablespoons of heavy cream 
2 tablespoons of milk (approxi- 

mately) 

Blend melted butter and honey, 
add heavy cream and salt. Blend 
with powdered sugar and add just 
enough milk to give spreading con- 
sistency.— Miss Geneva Kapler, How- 
ard County, Iowa. 


Prize Winner Baked Beans 


Soak two cups of navy beans over- 
night, and next morning add the fol- 
rine: 
Rhubarb Conserve lowing: 
1 cup of tomatoes 
2 cup of granulated sugar 
1%, teaspoon of ground mustard 
1 small onion, minced very finely 
Salt and pepper to taste 
% pound of bacon, cut in striy 
cook slowly until thick, Water to cover 
Pour into sterilized Bake in moderate oven six hours, 
Howard L. Wahlgren, —Mrs. Frank E. Geis, Logan County, 
Nebraska. Illinois. 


4 cups of diced rhubarb 
4 cups of sugar 

oranges, juice and grated rind 
lemons, juice and grated rind 


14, teaspoon of salt 


9 


< 
9 
4 


Mix well, 
stirring often. 
glasses.—Mrs. 
Washington County, 
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Milany women know this secret 
of saving on home baking 


HEY are the women whose cakes and hot breads 

are real triumphs of home baking. They have 
learned by experience to judge the value of a baking 
powder by what it does in baking. They know that 
saving a few cents on the purchase price of a can of 
powder is one thing, and that saving money on actual 
baking is something else. 


These women know that the secret of both suecess 
home baking is in the two-to-one 
Rumford Baking Powder. 


and economy in 
leavening action of 
You, too, will find in Rumford your 

money’s worth of just the kind of leaven- 


9 : é ; 
OON T ing action you want — leavening that 


HURRY 


RUM FO RD 
leavening is 


makes cakes and hot breads exceptionally 
light and tasty—leavening you can get 
only with a pure, all-phosphate powder. 


Fifty-two laboratory tests in manufacture make 
Rumford’s famous leavening action an every-time 
certainty. 


Then, too, the 100% phosphate content of Rum- 
ford adds vital food value to everything you make 
with it. It supplies in substantial quantity the 
Calcium and Phosphates necessary to build sound 
teeth, strong bones, and steady nerves. 


Get Rumford today from your grocer and give 
it a thorough trial. The cakes and hot breads you 
make with this pure all-phosphate powder will be 
the most convincing evidence that Rumford is the 
best buy in baking powder, regardless of the price 
paid. 

THE RUMFORD COMPANY 
Executive Offices, RUMFORD, R. I. 


-=—_T aS Oe oo oe 


_ 


perfect wheth- 


RUMFORD 


ALL-PHOSPHATE 


BAKING PowDER 


TWO-TO-ONE LEAVENER 
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Plant for Constant Bloom 














YRACTICALLY every one likes 
I flowers, and many of us get a 
great deal of pleasure out of grow- 
ing them. Most of us get a start by 
raising annuals, flowers which must 
he seeded every spring. These plants 
flower the same season, set seed and 
then die. Annual flowers are fine, 
and the garden can hardly do with- 
out them, but most of us sooner or 
later get a craving to raise some- 
thing more permanent, and then we 
start with herbaceous perennials. 

Most of us know what a herba- 
ceous perennial is, but in case some 
one is not sure, it is a herbaceous 
plant that dies to the ground every 
winter. The roots live over and send 
up new shoots and flowers the fol- 
lowing year, and the year after that, 
for the natural life of the plant. 

Perhaps our first perennial root 
is a gift from a neighbor. Then per- 
haps later we exchange a root with 
some one else for a plant of another 
kind. Then we buy a few plants and 
also start a few from seed, and wait 
a year for results, Some turn out like 
the pictures in the catalog, and oth- 
ers are mere weeds, but we garden- 
ers never feel that our time is wasted. 
We are great dreamers. In the end, 
we have our perennial border; per- 
haps it is a whole garden. 


Pians Must Be Well Laid 


We must plan well in order to have 
continuous bloom. A few well tried 
varieties should be used for the main 
effect, and novelties shold be tried 
in a small way. There are so many 
perennials, it is impossible for any 
one to know them all, but if a person 
learns ten or twelve outstanding 
ones, he has a nucleus around which 
to build the largest garden or the 
smallest border. 


Most borders will be attractive 
earlier if some bulbs are used. One 
of the best combinations of early 


spring is the yellow tulip chrysolora, 
with the blue of the early phlox di- 
varicata. Another attractive combi- 
nation is the narcissus, with the pink 
stems of the peony. The bleeding 
heart, with pink tulips, is quite ef- 
fective. Before the bleeding heart 
has stopped flowering, the Scotch or 
grass pinks start to bloom. They 
tring a spicy fragrance to the gar- 
den, and their grayish foliage is at- 
tractive thruout the season. The 
flowers are good for picking and the 
plant will bloom a much longer time 
if seed is kept from forming. 

Then the peony comes into bloom. 
If used in clumps, peonies give a 
Very good accent to the garden. They 
can be obtained in white and all 
shades of pink and red, and in single 
and double flowering forms. About 


the time the peony is in flower, the 
columbine comes into bloom. It is a 
g00d plant to mass at the middle or 
front of the border. The long spurred 
types are much the best. They look 
like so many butterflies over a mass 
of clear green foliage. 


ed 


A garden is never quite complete 
without iris. The plants come in 
nearly every shade and the foliage is 
good thruout the season. The garden 
iris is usually one of four general 
types. The earliest to bloom is the 
dwarf iris pumila. After this comes 
the German or bearded iris, which 
comprises the largest portion of the 
garden irises. About the middle of 
the bearded iris season, the Siberian 
iris comes into flower. This does not 
bave falls, and can be obtained in 
purple or white. The leaves are more 
like grass than the former type. The 
last iris to bloom is the Japanese. 
These can be had in nearly any col- 
or. The flower is broad and cup- 
shaved. 

The delphinium or hardy larkspur 
comes into bloom before the iris is 
thru. It gives a good background to 
the border, and grows sometimes to 
six feet in height. Gold Medal and 
Wrexham hybrids are new strains 
that are very good. The old Bella- 
donna type is one of the best light 
slue flowers. A pleasing combination 
is made by planting Belladonna 
delphiniums with Madonna lilies, 
facing them with coreopsis and Shas- 


ta daisies. 


The little Carpathian harebell is 
one of the best edging plants. Its 


flowers are either blue or white, and 
it comes into while the del- 
phinium is still in flower, and if kept 
picked will flower until frost. 

The coreopsis is one of the clear- 
est of yellows. It works well in front 
of the delphinium and bushes out 
and covers the space left bare when 
the delphinium dies to the ground 
in mid-summer. 


bloom 


Don’t Forget the Daisies 


The Shasta daisy is one of the best 
white flowers, and the border will 
not be complete without it. 

In summe 
den phlox 
brilliance. These can be obtained in 





‘rr and early fall, the gar- 


hat forth rit} 7. : 
holds forth with all its 








nearly every color except } Ww, pro 
viding many -asing co ions 
In late the asters into 





their own. 
preciated as they should be. They 
have had to go to Europe and back 
before we really became interested 
in them. There are a number of 
kinds in a variety of colors that are 
well worth growing. 

If you use the plants I have named, 
you will have a border in bloom from 
early spring until late fall. You can 
use what other flowers you will to 
blend into the scheme, if you are 
careful to avoid color clashes. 

There are just a few things to re- 
member in planting perennials. Many 
people haven’t space or time to take 
care of a perennial garden, but have 
plenty of space for a border. Don’t 
use round or star shaped beds in the 
lawn, but give your flowers a back- 
ground. They will be protected from 
the wind and will look much better. 
—G. Wm. Longnecker. 
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“| eat what | like— 





ELICIOUS? Yes! But there is a far 

more important reason for serving 
crisp, fine-flavored Post's Bran Flakes 
to your family every day. 

And that is, the protection it gives 
you against constipation that comes 
from lack of bulk in the diet. An often 
unsuspected condition which may re- 
sult in headaches, listlessness and ‘‘run- 
down” health long before innocent 
sufferers realize their cause! 


It “regulates” safely 

Post’s Bran Flakes helps to guard you 
against this trouble by providing the 
bulk you need—bulk that so many diets 
lack. Thus it helps to insure normal 
elimination of food wastes. It is also 
rich in phosphorus, iron and Vitamin B. 

So, naturally, adults and children 
alike are urged to include Post’s Bran 
Flakes regularly in this proven program: 
Outdoor exercise water to drink 
between meals... fresh fruits and vege- 
tables in the diet. And a generous, daily 
helping of delicious Post’s Bran Flakes. 

Serve it your favorite way 

You'll know just how delicious it is 
once you taste it served plain, or 
with fruits or berries. So start to serve 
Post's Bran Flakes at once—today—to 
see how grand it tastes and how 
easily it helps to keep you regular and 
feeling fit. Post's Bran Flakes is a prod- 
uct of General Foods. 
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= ES, with all the new beauty, new 
convenience and new High-Power 
speed, there are also new prices—the low- 
est in years. 
High-Power burners use kerosene, 
the clean, economical fuel. They are 


ready to cook the minute you light them, 
saving fuel. High-Power gives you a great 


tions in color. 







High-Power 
Perfection 
Range R- 559 


space beneath. Finishes are porcelain en- 
amel, baked enamel and lacquer ina choice 
of colors. There are ranges with built-in 
ovens, also stoves for use with separate 
ovens. See them at your dealer’s this week. 


Superfex Oil Burning Tl 














Send a post-card for the free illustrated 
booklet showing new High-Power Perfec- 











volume of clean heat, easy to control for Refrigerators tet Se 
perfect results with any cooking. Chill foods economically and oe 
make ice cubes. A few cents’ 


Now is the time to get your new High- 
Power Perfections. The new models have 
every convenience, including broom-high 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY -: 


worth of kerosene makes the 
cold. No electricity or other 
connections required. \ 

















7686-C Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


“@EREECTION 


Oi b 
STOVES 


THE STOVE YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 














NICHOLS TRAVEL BOOKS 


James T. Nichols’ travel stories have been read by hundreds of thousands. 
They cover nearly every country in the world. In book form they should 
be in every home. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS—FIVE VOLUMES. 
Peace Conference, Seven Wonders of the World. 


Volume I—Twenty countries, Passion Play, 
Cloth bound, $1.50. 


‘a von ame, Hh Cities om three contenents, Europe, South America, Mexico— illustrated, Cloth. 
rice 


[ Volume ees ne on trip around the world, illustrated by photographs taken 


en route. Price, 


Volume IV—Africa, Srrte, including Baalbeck and D. 
‘a Teme en Our ng Baa an amascus. Ten great chapters on Palestine— 


[Sere V—England, Ireland, Geofiend, Norway, 


Sweden, Poland, Germ man er 
countries— illustrated. Price, $1 ey ae 7 


‘a A Journey Through the fite—Th entire Bible in form of a story; 656 pages, hundreds of 
illustrations. Price, $1.5 


(7% Bible Lands As Sees | Are bs: aaa story of Dr. Nichols’ last trip through Bible lands. 
75 pages pictures, rice, 


Cl} bad sr 3"4 of South America—Story of trip in and around South America, Panama Canal. 


‘a Rambles Through Euro: 


pepe —Com lete story of late trip in Euro orway 
and Sweden. Price, $1. m * . rettoer rope. joe 


The New South and Old ‘Sate f cult 
CJ) a Mexico. Price, $1.25 ory of Agricultural Editors through the Southland and 


All of these books are well bound a ye yo are sent postpaid. Any five of them will be 
sent for vor all ton of them, $9. book nted and send order with check, 
money or cash at earilest ee aa She, 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Book Department 


and Iowa Homestead 
Moines, towa 


NEW Style Queen 


SOUVENIR 
COMPACT 


; Thechanceof alifetimetoget 

the Compact of the Hour” at % retail 

value. We. want yes to know abeus our Fine Line 

pod cw ny Raed wee os Lp tfora 
is y- compact for 

next to-nothing Dr ng Drcel™ Composition com 

with Metal Enamel in Modernistic 


Beveled Mirror. Glin sot ott vinen ith 
loose Puffs, Regular value 





CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO 


Dept {2X5 Chicago, illinois 


LOOK OVER..... 
the bargains in the 
classified section be- 

_fore you buy or sell. — 
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| To Our Mothers 





HE more I see of mothers, the 

more I reverence them. To my 
mind, our greatest heroes do not lie 
buried in the green slopes of Arling- 
ton or put away in the crypts of 
Westminster Abbey. The greatest 
heroes, departed from life, are the 
little mothers who may be found 
tucked away in grass-grown country 
graveyards or in neat plots in city 
cemeteries, and to whose memory no 
marble shafts have been raised—just 
simple stones bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “Mother.” 

The greatest living heroes are the 
mothers—mothers who are working 
feet and hands and mind and heart 
to utmost capacity to keep home and 
family together and contented; who 
are sewing and contriving and plan- 
ning, that the children may go pre- 
sentably clad when there is so little 


money; who are studying charts and_ 


menus, and figuring the last possible 
bit of variety and goodness to be de- 
rived from the food available; who 
are smilingly doing without, keeping 
up a cheerful front, when their hearts 
shrink in dismay and they wonder 
how long they can keep on. 

And special honor to the widowed 
mothers! Such a brave mother is my 
neighbor. Left with a mortgaged 
home and seven children, life is no 
bed of roses. Three of the older boys, 
who would ordinarily help her, have 
nothing to do. Two girls and a son 
are in school, and, oh, the planning 
she makes for these children! She 
is on the go from morning to night, 
and no work offered her is refused. 
Last week, she did her own and an- 
other’s laundry, baked beans and 
made coffee for a large fraternal 
meeting (finishing her work at three 
o’clock in the morning), took care of 
a mother with a newly-born baby, 
helped another woman wash ceilings, 
getting ready for spring houseclean- 
ing, and at odd moments made over 
a dress for a neighbor who had given 
her two of her outgrown dresses for 
the two girls. All this besides her 
housework and cooking. 


Always Ready to Help 


And never a word of complaint 
from this brave woman’s lips, and she 
is no longer young. Always cheerful 
and ready to help in any way. Her 
children adore her (and to their cred- 
it be it said they do everything pos- 
sible to help), her neighbors admire 
and respect her, and surely God must 
look tenderly on her house? old and 
call: her work good. 

We all know of such cases of brav- 
ery among mothers. The hope of 
the world lies in the morale instilled 
and the influence exerted in the 
homes on those who will be our com- 
ing leaders; the fate of all nations 
reposes in the slim, work-worn hands 
of mothers. I think those of us who 
grew up in comparatively poor homes 
are at an advantage, in that we have 
known the tender, sacrificing love of 
mothers, which to me is mother-love 
in its finest form. I do not mean to 
say that in families happily situated 
there is not just as much mother- 
love as in poor homes, but I do be- 
lieve adversity strengthens the ties 
between mothers and children. 

Here’s to the mothers—the young 
mothers just starting their flocks 
out in the obscure paths of life. To 
the old, gray-haired mothers who 
have brought their little ships safely 
thru storms of trial and adversity, 
and have seen them settled in calm 
harbors of happiness and success. 
Here’s a tear with the gray-haired 
mother who thinks back of a little 
ship that was- lost at sea, either 
making port in a happier land or 
choosing to steer his bark off the 
charted courses of life in ways not 
good for man—such wounds never 
heal in a mother’s heart. 

Here’s love and honor to my moth- 
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simple duuchaons which take } ev 
such a heavy toll of chicks ; 

each year, result largely from 
molds and other bacteria 
picked up from the floor and 


droppings. These bacteria e ; 
grow and develop in the crop. a 

Germozone has a germicidal 

action on the bacteria with ye 

which it comes in contac: 

THE CROP as well as iu TRIAL 
drink. at is w oultr 

raisers who use esuaneus BOTTLE 


avoid so many of these @ 
trouble. Besides being a — 
disinfectant for the drink and _ cro 

jermozone is also an INTERNAL 

MEDIC IND and very beneficial in 
ase of slight colds, chilling, over- 
f feeding, incorrect mash and as an aid 
n the treatment of a number of 
poultry diseases. Just as valuable for 
older birds. In use over 30 years. 


If you have never tried Germozone, 
send 10e to help cover mailing and 

we will send a Trial ae hg ow 
4-oz. bottle, 40¢c; 12-oz., ; 32-02., 

$1.50. At dealers or hon "factory, 
postpaid. 


GEO. H. LEE CO. 


570 Lee Bidg. Omaha, Nebr. 
















You’ll Like This 


PRICES 
DOWN! 


savings te You! Volume for Us! 


PRICES NOW_LOWER THAN EVER 
BEFORE 





A slashing, sweeping cut that carries prices 
town to an unheard of LOW! Famous SUPER- 
BRED AAA TRAPNEST ‘QUALIT: xX CHICKS, 
now at prices you os think impossible. Here is 
an opportunity you’ve never had before—may 
never have again—to buy these fine quality 
chicks at such great reductions. Compare our 
prices with others—for chicks of similar qual 
ity—Figure ood - ar eae: BUY NOW. 


AAA G 00 300 1000 
Enstish White ‘Leghorns $8 $5. 00 $15.00 $50.00 
Rhode Island 6.00 15.00 650.00 
arred Plymouth Rocks. 5.00 15.00 60.00 
White Plymouth Rocks. 5.00 15.00 50.00 
Buff Orpington - gos eee 6.00 15.00 60.00 
White +++» 5.00 15.00 60.00 
White Wyan ottes +++» 6.00 15.00 650.00 
Jersey Giants.... 5. +4 15.00 50.00 
White Minorcas ...... 5.0 15.00 650.00 
Assorted (All Breeds) . 380 13.50 45.00 
ae Assorted ...... 4.75 14.26 47.60 


ERMS—$1.00 per 100 chicks books order, 
belsaine 10 days before shipment. For shipment 
within 10 days send full amount, Remit by 
postoffice order, express order, bank draft or per- 
sonal check. We pay shipping charges 
guarantee 100 per cent ave delivery, Liberal 
replacement allowance if more than 
per cent of chicks die first two weeks, 


WAYNE N. SHINN HATCHERIES 


BOX W LA PLATA, MISSOURI 
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CHE gl, 
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‘ _ Miconas 22} $5.50 $26.25 $50.00 
Rocks. . 
Hite Danaea eo 6.15 27.50 52.50 


.. andottes . 


eeeeeene 


R. : 
Whe Bik, Minorcas... 6.00 28.75 55.00 
oeeee .75 45.38 
Hee —~ gt > eae ret 3:25 40:00 
Add 25c extra on lots of less than 100. 


Sieb’s Hatchery 


Box 160-B Lincoln, I? 
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The Poultry 


Hatchability of Eggs 


A poorly fed hen, that is, one that 
is fed an unbalanced ration, is in- 
capable of producing good, hatchable 
eggs. 

Like a dairy cow, whose ration 
must contain the elements required 
for producing milk, so a hen that is 
to lay eggs capable of hatching into 
strong, vigorous chicks, must also be 
fed the right proportion of carbo- 
hydrates, fats, protein, vitamins and 
mineral matter. She must be in 
strong physical condition to enable 
her to produce eggs with strong 
germs. 

If your entire poultry flock is not 
physically strong, remove the weak 
birds from the flock and gather your 
hatching eggs only from the strong 
ones. 

Give the hens from which you are 
gathering eggs for hatching purposes 
the same kind of ration that you 
feed for the production of market 
eggs. Be particular about giving 
them an abundance of vitamins A 
and D, by mixing two per cent of a 
good grade of codliver oil with their 
mash. Also see that they are pro- 
vided with some green stuff, as 
alfalfa leaves, which are rich in 
vitamin A, 

The mash feed, to be effective, 
must contain some animal protein, 
as dried milk or -home produced 
skim-milk, and some meat scraps. The 
mash, when fed in connection with 
whole grain, should carry from 20 to 
25 per cent of animal protein, such 
as meat scraps or tankage. Also pro- 
vide plenty of oyster shell and bone 
meal. 
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POULTRY HEALTH 


By Dr. J. E. Salsbury, Veterinarian and Specialist in Poultry Diseases 




















OULTRY raisers are find- 

ing that it pays to start a 
worm control program with 
their chicks early in life. 
They find that it is both 
easier and cheaper, than wait- 
ing until the worms get a 
start and the chick’s vitality 
is lowered. Wormy chicks 
are much more likely to con- 
tract many diseases such as Coccidi- 
osis. 

By treating the chicks early in life 
you also are likely to get better results 
because the young worms, as they 
hatch out in the chick’s intestines, are 
more delicate and very sensitive to 
medicines. Just a little worm medi- 
cine at- this time keeps the young 
worms from developing. If they are 
allowed to go on and develop into full 
size, they are not only hard to re- 
move but they have had the chance to 
cause severe damage to the bird. For 
example, it is not hard to kill a young 
chick, just hatched, but you have to 
have a sharp ax to kill a tough old 
rooster. The same thing applies to 
worms. 


Treatment 


AVI-TONE is the ideal treatment to 
use from the very beginning. Use one- 
half to one pound to 100 lbs. of feed 
if your worm troubles have been mod- 
erate in the past. If your worm trouble 
has been serious before, use one pound 
of AVI-TONE to each 100 Ibs. of dry 
or moist mash. 


BOWEL TROUBLES 


Constant care should be taken to 
prevent bowel disturbances by using 
two Phen-O-Sal tablets to every gallon 
of drinking water. Phen-O-Sal heals 
the intestinal inflammation and in- 
| creases the chicks’ resistance to dis- 
} ease. It does more than purify the 
| water... its antiseptic and astringent 
properties are carried right into the 
intestines, neutralizing the poisons, 








Early Worm Control 


routing the infec*‘on and heal- 
ing - bowels. Use it regu- 
larly. Save your chicks; save 
your profits. Can be used in 
any kind of container, includ- 
ing galvanized. 

Gasping for breath and 
pasting up behind indicate a 
combination of bowel and 
respiratory troubles. Spray- 
ing chicks with Cam-Pho-Sal is the 
treatment (in addition to Phen-O-Sal) 
which thousands use. They find that 
Cam-Pho-Sal is effective because it 
is a highly concentrated combination 
of antiseptics and soothing oils... 
a real cough syrup for poultry. 

At Your Dealer’s Store 


You can get these preparations at 
your chick hatchery, feed, drug, poul- 
try supply or general store. Ask for 
them by name. If your dealer can’t 


supply you, send your order to me 
personally. PRICES: PHEN-O-SAL 
TABLETS (figure one tablet per 
chick), 50 for 50c; 125 for $1.00; 300 
for $2.00; 500 for $3.00. CAM-PHO- 
SAL, 4 oz. bottle, $1.00 (makes 2% 


quarts of spray); 8 oz. bottle, $1.50 
(makes 5 quarts of spray). AVI-TONE, 
5 Ibs. $3.00; for worm prevention. 
Poultry Health Manual 
Sent Free to All Who Write Me 
This sixty-four page book contains 
twenty-four pages of photographs in 


natural colors that show the different 
organs of healthy and diseased birds. 
It tells you how to carry on a health 


program with your flock, how to rec- 


ognize the various common poultry dis- 
eases and gives practical suggestions 
for preventive and curative treatments. 


Merely send me your dealer’s name 
and 10c to cover postage and packing 
and I will send you a copy of this book 
free. It is the latest book of its kind 
and every poultry raiser should have a 
copy. Dr. J. E. Salsbury, Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, A-23, Jackson St., Charles 
City, lowa—Advertisement, 
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March Egg Records 


Egg production among the calen- 
dar record flocks in March ranged | 
from less than ten eggs per hen to 
more than twenty, according to the 
report issued by the poultry exten- 
sion service, at Iowa State College, 
Ames. 

Average production for fifty-seven 
flocks was 15.3 eggs per hen. The 
ten high producing flocks averaged 
twenty eggs and the low producing 
flocks 10.6 eggs. 

This variation in production, in 
many cases, is traceable to late- 
hatched pullets last spring, lack of 
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Save Money on Chicks 


Send no“money! Buy Capper i 100 500 
Chicks on eur easy D. plan. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 5. 
Simply tell us the number, breed, ey we 8 ree - ‘ any “wrihia’ . $5.40 $26.00 
and date you want your chicks. S Da Rock ——. r Bla ‘s wae “ 
Pay postman on arrival! WE PAY ALL SHIP- Mi ic: * e. Orpi = , | 
PING CHARGES. Big husky chicks from White Wi ae rpingtons, an 628 20.00 
Iowa’s biggest money-making strain. 250 egg H ite Wyan “9g tee eeeeeeneenee . 6 
sires. Closely culled by experts to shell out lots Lich. —— settee eee eeeeenees 4.95 24.00 
MORE MONEY. "00% Live Arrival Guaren- 7, p,,.,, MASTER MATING” “O° 
- 100% Live Arriv uaran- , . 
teed. Immediate shipments everywhere. Thou- Fa aay | ee ae 7.00 35.00 
| sands of satisfied customers report amazing R sa eC zt = ga ee 
success and profits. Act now! Order Direct Booth S vain White Minx seep 8.00 40.00 
and SAVE! train i inorcas..... 
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Order Now ELGIN ROUTE 4 iowa 
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sanitary brooding conditions, im- 
proper feeding, use of poor breeding | 
stock, or other poor practices. The | 
high producing flocks returned more | 
than twice as much margin above 
cash expenditures as did the av- 
erage flock, and had a cash ex- | 
pense of only 7.4 cents per bird, 
as compared with 7.8 cents per bird 
for the average flock. The low pro- 
ducers returned a margin of only 3.1 
cents per bird. 

“Death losses are mounting alarm- 
ingly,” the monthly report stated. 
“Mortality rate since November 1 
has increased 35 per cent over the 
same period 2 year ago. This inroad 
on profits can be prevented by prop- 
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housands every week. Prompt service and a square deal to all. T 
following prices are for May and June delivery. 

1 500 1000 
White, Brown, Buff Lechorns..... $4.75 $23.00 $46.00 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks........ 5.00 24.00 45.00 

White and 8S. L. Wyandottes...... 5.00 24.00 48. 
Buff and White Orpingtons........ 5.00 24.00 48.00 
8s. C. poy or Heavy Mixed......... 4.50 22.50 44.50 
oy posteee and guarantee 100% alive arrival. A deposit of 


books order 
BOOK Runes ORDE R Now & AT THESE LOW PRIC 
HAWKEYE CHICKERIEG, INC, 
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White, Buff, =_S Leghorns 
Heavy Mixed 


Barred Rocks, S.C. 
White and Buff Rocks.............- 
itis ome and — 8 ogg 


True to breed, color and size and from high egg producing stock. Thou- 
sands of poultry raisers will save money on their orders by taking advan- 
tage of our wholesale prices. Every chick guaranteed to be from pure-bred 
stock. We guarantee 100 per cent alive delivery. 
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Buff and White Orpingtons and White Wyandottes.. 
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WEST LIBERTY CHICKERIES 


} $5.00 per 100 


$5.60 f% 


WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 
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Keep the Cornfield Clean 


with a 








McCormick-Deering 
Cultivator 








k-Deering Two-Row Cultivator 


MeCormi 

N' )\W is the time to replace that | 

worn-out cultivator with a 

new McCormick- Deering. Save | 

time during the busy cultivating | 
season and do a better job. 


McCormick-Deering Cultivators 
are built in a variety of types, with 
equipment to meet every need. 
Frames are strong and sturdy, and 
the gangs and shovels are designed 
for varying soil conditions. There 
are 2- and 4-row cultivators for the 
Farmall Tractor, and a complete line 
for use with horses. Ask the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer about them. 


McCormick-Deering Planters 


McCormick-Deering Planters are 
available in 2- and 4-row sizes for 
the Farmall Tractor. The McCor- 
mick-Deering “100” Series Planters 
offer the best for use with horses. 
The dealer will show them to you. 





A NEW, LIBERAL 

CROP PRICE GUARANTY 
Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer for full de- 
tails of the new Crop Price Guaranty which now 
applies to all McCormick-Deering farm machines. 











EwreanaTionaL Harvester Company 


of America 
Uncorporated) 


606 8. Michigan Ave. 
Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, 
Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque, Fort 
Dodge, Masen City, Sioux City, Jowa; 
and at 90 other points in the United States 


GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 


Helps Protect 
Livestock and 
Poultry from 
Parasites and 
Disease 


booklet on 
“FARM SANITATION” 
Write today! 
Address Desk K-41-E 
Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CHICKS 


Big, strong, fluffy Chicks 
from BLOOD- TESTED 
FLOCKS that will make 
BIG MONEY for you. 


25 Leghorns O0¥:: 
and All 
Heavy 


1 $00 Breeds 


Assorted $4.75 per 100 
160% alive arrival. Prompt Service. 


Mason City Hatchery 


Mason City, lowa 
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BABY CHICKS 


33 years with pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, Tem bin +4 Paicks. Prices Low, 10,000 
ViEMEnS HATCHERY, AUSTIN, MINN. 
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Preventing Leg Weakness 


While young chicks are being 
raised, many of them suffer from 
leg weakness. This is a nutritional 
disease that can easily be prevented. 
One way of doing this consists in ex- 
posing the chicks to the direct rays 
of the sun. Sunlight contains what 
is known as ultra violet. This ultra 
violet light passes thru window glass 
imperfectly; that is, a large per- 
centage of the ultra violet light pres- 
ent in sunlight is filtered out as it 
passes thru window glass, and there- 
fore fails to get into the chicken 
house. 

In cloudy weather, 
are outdoors, they do 
much ultra violet light, 


even tho chicks 
not absorb 
because the 


clouds filter it out the same as win- 
dow glass does. What ultra violet 
light does is to manufacture vitamin 
D in the body of the chick, and vita- 
min D is the active principle that 
aids the chick in assimilating the 
mineral matter that may be con- 


tained in its ration, and thus pre- 


vents leg weakness. 


Fortunately, sunlight is not the 
only source of vitamin D, so far as 
the chick is concerned. Fish oils— 
such as sardine oil and codliver oil— 
are rich in this vitamin. The vitamin 
content of the diffcrent oils on the 
market differs, hence these oils 


should be mixed with the chick feed 
according to directions furnished by 
the manufacturer. The old practice 
of feeding boiled eggs to chicks is a 
good one, if a fish oil is not available, 
because eggs contain vitamin D. The 
use of boiled eggs in chick mash, at 
the rate of about four eggs per hun- 
dred chicks per day, was practiced 
many years before it was known why 
the eggs helped to prevent leg weak- 
ness—long before vitamins were 
known to exist. 

When chicks can ‘be exposed to 
direct sunlight daily, vitamin D— 
whether it is furnished in the form 
of codliver oil or sardine oil—need 
not be supplied, but on cloudy days 
it is a constituent for preventing leg 
weakness. 

Recently, at the Missouri experi- 
ment station, chicks that were daily 
exposed to direct sunlight weighed 
1.1 pounds per head at eight weeks 
of age. Another lot, kept away from 
direct sunlight, that is, kept in a 
house which light entered thru win- 
dow glass, were fed codliver oil in 
their ration, and weighed slightly 
more than those exposed to direct 
sunlight. A third lot, that received 
its light thru window glass, but no 
codliver oil, weighed only .63 of a 
pound per head at eight weeks of 
age, and, besides, showed evidence 
of leg weakness. 

Thus, to prevent leg weakness, 
either let the chicks come in direct 
contact with sunlight daily, or else 
add some fish oil to their ration. 


Homemade Chick Mashes 


There are many well-balanced 


chick mashes on the market that are 


efficient feeds. As a rule, they are 
well worth the price asked for them, 
With a little effort put into making 
one’s own mash very good and effi- 
cient, mixed feeds can be prepared, 
provided enough protein is included 
with the home grown grains. But 
don’t overlook the necessity of the 
addition of some animal protein. 
Here are two mixtures that will give 
good results with young, growing 
chicks out on range: 

While wheat is an excellent con- 
stituent for the growing chick, wheat 
middlings and bran may well take 
its place, as follows: Mix 55 pounds 
of ground yellow corr, 10 pounds of 
wheat middlings, 10 pounds of bran, 
5 pounds of alfalfa leaf meal, 5 
pounds of dried skim-milk or butter- 
milk, 10 pounds of meat scraps or 
tankage, 2 pounds of bone meal, 2 
pounds of ground oyster shell and 1 
pound of salt. 

Those who have an abundance of 
skim-milk and desire to use it for 
the growing pullets should give them 
what milk they will take and with- 
hold all water. In that way, the pul- 





lets will get nearly enough protein | 


to balance a grain mixture such as 
the following: Fifty-five pounds of 
ground yellow corn, 15 pounds of 
finely ground oats, 15 pounds of 
wheat middlings, 5 pounds of meat 
scraps or tankage, 5 pounds of alfalfa 
leaf meal, 2 pounds of bone meal, 2 
pounds of ground oyster shell and 1 
pound of salt. 


Green Feed 

Recently, I have been looking over 
the green feed recommendations that 
have come to the editorial office 
from poultry authorities in a dozen 
states, from North Carolina to Cali- 
fornia, Michigan to Texas. 

The crops suggested to provide 
plenty of green feed thruout the crop 
season vary tremendously, but all 
agree on three points: First, that 
green feed in some form thruout the 
season is necessary to produce 
healthy, vigorous cockerels and lay- 
ing stock, and do it with economy. 
Second, that, except when a field of 
alfalfa or other clover is available, 
a succession of crops should be pro- 
vided. Third, ranking first as a 
means of reducing parasites such as 
worms and coccidiosis, and reducing 
soil-borne diseases, is plenty of range 
with the tillage necessary to put in 
such crops as rape, oats, sudan grass, 
soybeans and cabbage.—J. W. 


Egg-Laying Turkeys 

Will we have egg breeds or egg 
strains of turkeys in a few years? 
The record of a turkey hen at the 
Cklahoma Agricultural College has 
raised this question. This turkey 
hen, carefully trapnested, laid 205 
eggs in a year, beginning December 
26, 1931. She did not go broody 
thruout the year. She laid twenty- 
four eggs in March, and for fifteen 
days, beginning April 4, laid an egg 
daily. The 205 eggs weighed thirty- 
six pounds, almost two and one-half 
times the hen’s weight of fourteen 
and four-fifths pounds. 

‘The Nebraska experiment station 
reported an average of 100 eggs per 
year for the breeding flock, two or 
three years ago, but this is the first 
time that a laying record approach- 
ing that of chickens has come to our 
attention. 


New Cure for Cannibalism 


Cannibalism, especially the picking 
around the vent, is frequently a seri- 
ous problem. On the west coast, 
where this problem is acute, an in- 
genious poultryman (or perhaps 
more than one) had the idea of try- 
ing a tin shield hung from the tail 
root or feathers, to cure this evil. 
Visitors to poultry districts in all 
three coast states have reported and 
written that the contraption (which 
is merely a piece of tin, about two 
by three inches in size, dangling 
below the tail) appears to be 100 per 
cent effective. 


Watch Egg Size 
Pullets, when they begin to lay 
next fall, will almost surely lay 
smaller eggs than those from which 
they are hatched this spring. Care- 





Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every, sanitary precaution and beware 
of infection in the drinking water. 
Baby chicks must have a generous sup- 
ply of pure water. Drinking vessels 
harbor germs and. ordinary drinking 
water often becomes infected with dis- 
ease germs and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and cause 
the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t 
wait until you lose half your chicks. 
Use preventive methods. Give Walko 
Tablets in all drinking water from the 
time the chicks are out of the shell, 





REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
In Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discour- 
aged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 10, Water- 
loo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets for 
use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, 
raised 300 White Wyandottes and never 
lost-one or had one sick after using 
the Tablets and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I 
have found this Company thoroughly 
reliable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





YOU RUN NO RISK 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can satisfy yourself as have thou- 
sands of others who depend on Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their 
little chicks. Send 50c (or $1.00) for 
a package of Walko Tablets—give it 
in all drinking water and watch re- 
sults. You run no risk. We guarantee 
to refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Waterloo 
Savings Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
of our guarantee. 

WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 

Dept. 10 
Waterloo, Iowa 

For Sale by all Leading Druggists 

and Poultry Supply Dealers. 





ful records and weighing of the eggs 
before setting, and comparing with 
the eggs the resulting pullets lay 
the following fall, show an average 
decrease in size of nine per cent, 
according to work done at Cornell 
University. By next spring, of course, 
the eggs will be up to the size of 
the eggs from which the pullets were 
hatched, unless the cockerel used 
was from a small egg strain. Hence, 
if we want few pee-wee eggs during 
the first few weeks of laying, we 
must use large eggs for hatching. 
Roughly, twenty-four ounces to the 
dozen will mean twenty-two ounces 
the next fall, provided, of course, the 
pullets are well matured when they 
start to lay, are fed a well-balanced 
ration, and a regular temperature is 
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OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 
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Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is lic 
a word, cash with order. The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words, 
Count each whole number, initial and 
* n as a word. Count your name and 

dress as part of the ad. Thus, “F. L. 
Wires” is counted op three words. 
"226 West 21st St.” 7 as four 
words, and “Des owa,”’ is 
counted as two. “$1” a age, 432,000" 
are each counted as one word, 

“C. O. D.”’ counts as three words. 
“R,. F. D, 4” counts as four words. 
“R. 4” as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references, 
This is for your own protection. One 
should be your banker and the other 
some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recom- 
mendation with your order. Write or 
print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various insertions: 


ol te 

















No. Words Number of Insertions 
1 6g RR ay Bes 

$2.10 | $4.20 | $6.30 | $8.40 

3.15 6.30 9.45 | 12.60 

4.20 8.40 | 12.60 | 16.80 

5.25 | 10.50 | 15.75 | 21.00 

6.30 | 12.60 | 18.90 | 25.20 

7.35 | 14.70 | 22.05 | 29.40 

8.40 | 16.80 | 25.20 | 33.60 














For seals “additional seven words, add 
$1.05 per insertion. 
| 








COMMISSION HOUSES 


YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POUL- 

try, also dressed veal and eggs, will 
bring more money when shipped to a 
house with constant demand from biggest 
buyers, We invariably get top prices for 
grade. Your check mailed day ship- 
ment arrives. Ask for Free Market Re- 
ports. Karsten & Sons, Box 32, 1100 Ful- 
ton Market, «Chicago, 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, DEPT. D, 

823 Fulton St., Chicago. Live and 
Dressed Poultry—Eggs—Veal. Immediate 
returns—highest prices. Write for tags— 
bulletins—free booklet on dressing, pack- 
ing, shipping. 


BROILERS AND OTHER LIVE POUL- 

try wanted; also dressed veal. Dan 
Coyne has satisfied shippers since 1878. 
Up-to-the-minute 1933 service. Coyne & 
Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR LIVE 

poultry of good quality. Coops Fur- 
nished, Veal. Write us. Wholesale Buy- 
ers. D. L. Hemman Co., 119 South Water 
Market, Chicago. 


CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 

216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commis- 
sion a specialty. Pouitry, veal, eggs and 
butter. Highest prices obtained, Returns 
mailed same day. 


re Pap? PRICES, CORRECT WEIGHTS 

. returns ship your Live and 
Drews Poultry and Veal to Cougle Com- 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 

try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and tags, 
Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 























FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 








BACK TO THE LAND! 


Prices are down on ideal farm tracts in 
the Ozarks and other K. C. S. territory, 
where berries, small fruits, vegetables, 
poultry and dairying are profitable. $500 
cash will start you. Send for booklet. 
Address Agricultural Dept., Room 402, 
Kansas City Southern Ry., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY _AS- 

sured, North Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial advice. Mention 
state. ‘ . Haw, 34 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR INFORMATION ON GENERAL 

farming, livestock, fruit and vegetable 
growing in the Central South write for 
free copy “The Southland.’”’ E. J. Hoddy, 
General Development Agent, Dept. G-6, 
L. & N. Railroad Co., Louisville, Ky. 


THREE THOUSAND FARMS OWNED 

by the State of Minnesota for sale 35% 
year payment plan. 5% per cent interest. 
For particulars address Department of 
Rural Credits, Sales Division, State Office 
Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


TREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH 

Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, farm homes for all purposes for 
sale or rent. Low Excursion Rates. Write 

















E. C. Leedy, Dept. 107, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 


Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


-HELP FURNISHED 








FARM HELP FURNISHED FREE. ES- 
tablished 29 years. Kniest Company, 
1537 So. 29th Street, Omaha, Phone Ha. 


2232 day or night. 
reference. ) 


HELP WANTED 
FEMALE 


WANTED: WOMEN TO LEARN BEAU- 

ty culture for World's Fair positions. 
Just time to qualify by our new short 
plan. Earn while attending. Write Dept. 
WF, Moler, 59 E. Monroe Street, Chicago, 


MALE 


MEN TO LEARN BARBER- 
positions. Just 


(Post this address for 

















WANTED: 
ing for World’s Fair 
time to qualify by our new short plan. 
Earn while attending. Write Dept. WF, 
Moler, 59 E. Monroe Street, Chicago. 


LIVESTOCK 
BEEF CATTLE 








BATTERIES 


ROOTS AND HERBS 





EDISON POWER-LIGHT STORAGE 

Batteries, Non-acid, odorless, everlast- 
ing. Fully guaranteed. All sizes. Bar- 
gains in complete generator plants, mo- 
tors, etc. Free interesting literature. 
Hawley Smith Co., 65 Washington Ave., 
Danbury, Conn, 


JUST OUT! WORLD'S GREATEST 

“Herb Almanac.” Beautifully illustrat- 
ed in natural colors. Contains over 500 
old-fashioned herb medicine recipes and 
Indian secrets for home use. 10c (coin) 
postpaid. Worth dollars! Botaniks, 145 W. 
112th St., Chicago. 





FARM LIGHT BATTERIES, NEW AND 
rebuilt. Guaranteed, Depression prices. 
Wags Mfg. Company, Wapello, Iowa, 





BUILDING MATERIAL 


2x8-14 & 16 AND 2x10-14 & 16 EXTRA 

special big bargain, $2 per hundred board 
feet. 1x10 good Shiplap, make personal 
inspection, $2 per hundred board feet. 26 
inch medium weight with 6 inch stays 24c 
per rod, 32 inch 28c, 39 inch 3lc. 26 inch 
heavy weight fence 6 inch stays 34c per 
rod, 32 inch 39%c, 39 inch 45%c, 47 inch 
5li%c. 3 inch, 7 ft. creosoted posts 23%ec 
each. Red cedar posts 3 inch, 6% ft. l5dc 
each, Sutherland Lumber Co., ‘Des Moines, 
Iowa, 401 Southwest 7th St., at South End 
ne P ‘St. Viaduct. Phone: 3-3333. Phone 
4-4444, 








FARM LIGHT PLANTS 


SERVICE PARTS FOR DELCO PLANTS, 
farm batteries. Republic Electric Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa, Established 1916. 








HARNESS 


WRITE FOR OUR HARNESS AND COL- 

lar catalog, strap work, harness, hard- 
ware. Nickel & Son, Wholesale Mfg., 
Spencer, S. Dakota. 











INCUBATORS 
SUCCESSFUL HOG SELF FEEDERS. 
45 bu. size was $42 now $28. Saves 


chores and feed. Des Moines Incubator 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 





KODAK FINISHING 
30 BEAUTIFUL GLOSS REPRINTS ON 





the new Non Fade paper and a free 
enlargement coupon, only 25c. Films de- 
veloped, 2 guaranteed Non Fade gloss 


prints of each negative and free enlarge- 
ment coupon 25c. Summers Photo Service, 
Unionville, Missouri. 


FILMS DEVELOPED—ANY SIZE—SEV- 

en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) perfect tone prints—Beautiful dou- 
ble weight professional enlargement. free. 
Prompt service, 25c (coin). Kays Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


FANCY BORDER PICTURES DEVEL- 

oped and printed, six exposure rolls, 
25c, eight exposures, 30c. Free ‘enlarge- 
ment with each roll. Midwest Photo 
Service, Box 12, Peoria, Illinois. 














POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS. WE 

are offering choice young bulls for 
sale, well bred and good colors. Address 
Nelson Bros., Dunlap, Iowa. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


TWO OUTSTANDING JERSEY BULL 
calves, 6 and 12 months old. Dams 
T. A‘ records 400 and 500 Ibs, Chas. 

Stotts, Jefferson, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—PUREBRED BROWN 
Swiss bull calf. George Warner, Whea- 
ton, Illinois, Route 1: 











EIGHT GUARANTEED PRINTS, TWO 

beautiful double weight professional en- 
largements with each roll developed, 25c. 
Perfect Film Service, Box 668, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, 


TWO PROFESSIONAL DOUBLE 

weight enlargements free and 8 guar- 
anteed prints 25c. May’s Photo Shop, Box 
870, La Crosse, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED — TWO DOUBLE 

weight gloss enlargements, eight guar- 
anteed prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 











HORSES 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


hae ag KENNELS, REINBECK, 

wa. Specializes in spayed females. 
(3, 000 satisfied customers.) Genuine Eng- 
lish Shepherds, Collies, Fox Terriers, real 
ratters, Toy Fox Terriers. Guaranteed. 
Write your dog wants, any breed. 


COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS. PED- 
igreed, intelligent workers, loyal com- 
panions, reliable guards. Prices reason- 
able and satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, GUARAN- 
teed to work to suit or refund money. 
Hawthorne Twins, Prescott, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25—$100 

daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to reecive Home Study Course 
free. Lage s Auction School, Box 32, 
Decatur, Indiana. 


AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- 
sas iA Term Soon, $25. Preparatory 
course, $10 


FOR EXCHANGE 


WILL TRADE ONE OF THE BEST IM- 

roved half section farms inthe corn 
belt of Soathors South Dakota for equity 
in good Iowa farm. Will add cash, if nec- 
essary. Frank J. Walsh, 500 County, 
Building, Chicago. 


FIVE ROOM MODERN COTTAGE TO 
































trade for 80 or 120 acre farm. D. Dwyer, 
Iwein, Iowa, 
FARM LANDS 


FOR SALE: JACKS, DR. W. E. CHEAT- 
ham, Orrick, Missouri. 


SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS. ANY SIZE 

roll developed, 8 sparkling prints, 2 en- 
largements, 25c. Ace Photo Service, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Box 223. 





FARM MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—15-30 McCORMICK $100; 

30 Wallis $400; 12-20 Wallis $300; 15- oo 
Wallis rebuilt $150; O K Wallis $200; 22 
Case thresher $210; 28 Case $225; 28 
Nichols Shepard $250; 30 Woods $550; 22 
Nichols Shepard $375; hole Appleton 
sheller $75; Number 1A Sandwich $150. 
Tom Maxwell, Shenandoah, Iowa, 


LOWEST PRICES NOW, NEW AND 

slightly used direct and alternating cur- 
rent generators. % horse repulsion in- 
duction alternating motors $12.75. Others. 
Electrical Surplus Co., 1885 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago. 


ANTI BLOAT MUZZLES AT REDUCED 
prices 30 days only. For literature and 

prices address Mr. Miner, 1124 Farnam 

St., Omaha. 

MILKING MACHINES, SUPPLIES. 


Dairy supplies. Lowest prices. Milker 
Exchange, Box 8, Mankato, Minnesota. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BAGS WANTED 
WE BUY YOUR EMPTY BAGS. WRITE 





























Lincoln Bag Company, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

BATTERIES 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES FOR 


power and lighting systems. Non-acid, 
odorless. Five year unconditional notar- 
ized guarantees. 15 year life. Free illus- 
trated literature. See Jay Battery Com- 
pany, 77 Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 





FARM LIST AND MAP. 
M rs nd Office (Established 
880), Wadena, Minn. 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES, 160 gi sae 
plates, built for Delco pi 
year 


guarantee. D. ee iain, $20. FF Gon 


FILMS DEVELOPED, TWO FREE EN- 

largements with each roll, 25c coin. 
Century Photo Service, Box 829, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. FILMS DEVELOPED 
two prints each negative 25¢e. Skrug- 











land, 4118 Overhill, Chicago. 
MONUMENTS 

LARGE, MODERN, GRANITE GRAVE 

markers, polished, engraved, crated, 


prepaid $17.90, value $90. 
change, 719 No. 16, Omaha, 


OLD GOLD WANTED 


CASH FOR OLD GOLD, SILVER, PLAT- 

inum, old jewelry, watches, crowns, 
bridges, fillings, ete. Check mailed 
promptly. Shipment held 5 days for your 
approval. A. E. Kullander, 7 Sartetiet 
202 Kraft Bldg., Des Moines, lowa, Es- 
tablished 1919. 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, WATCHES, 

Jewelry. 100 per cent full value paid 
day shipment received. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or shipment cheerfully returned. 
Information free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
& Refining Co., 573 Mallers Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 


RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED 


YOUR RAZOR BLADES INDIVIDUALLY 
sharpened. All makes, 1c each plus 5c 
postage. Write for Free Mailing Bag. 
Chicago Sharpening Co., 1501-24th St., 
oines, Iowa. 


GET THE JOB YOU WANT WITH AN 

ad in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 

stead. Your message will go into almost 

mi od farm homes in Iowa and nearby 
es. 


Douglas Ex- 




















TOBACCO 
BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER, 








aged, mellowed and properly processed 
tobacco, 28 big chewing twists, sweet or 
natural, $1. 28 full size sacks smoking, 
mild or medium, $1. Ezell Tobacco Co., 
Paris, Tenn. 
GUARANTEED CHEWING, SMOKING 

or cigarette tobacco, five Ibs,. $1.25; 
ten $2. Pay when received. Pipe, silk 


sox and box cigars free with each order. 
Farmers Association, West Paducah, Ky. 








‘GOLDEN HEART” TE NNESSE E'S 
finest mellow natural leaf. 10 Ibs. 
smoking $1—3 sacks smoking and pipe 
free. 10 Ibs. che wing $1—3 twists free. 
Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 
SELECTED TENNESSEE RED LEAF. 
Chewing 10 pounds $1; 12 pounds smok- 
ing $1. 1 pound free with 10 pounds, Box 
cigars free with 20 pounds, Collier To- 
Martin, Tenn. 


bacco Pool, 








FRAGRANT, MELLOW, SMOKING CR 








chewing tobacco, bulksweetened, 5 Ibs. 
and box full size cigars 75c. Pipe, silk 
socks free. Farmers Tobacco Exchange, 
B66, Mayfield, Kentucky. 
su MME R SPECIAL: MILD PIPE AND 

cigarette smoking ten Ibs. $1.25; 20 Ibs. 
$2. Pay when received. Pipe and Gillette 
Razor free Kentucky Farmers, West 
Paducah, Kentue ky. 
BEST G RADE, AGED, MELLOW SMOK- 

ing or chewing, five pounds $1. Pair silk 
socks, pipe and box cigars free. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Progressive Farmers, 
D60, Mayfield, Ky. 








TOBACCO, POSTP AID, GUARANTEED 


—Very best, aged, mellow, juicy leaf 
chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.25; ‘10, $2.25. Best Smok- 
ing, 5 lbs. 90c; 10, $1.50. Mark Hamlin, 
Sharon, Tenn. 











BEST GRADE AGED, MELLOW SMOK- 

ing, ten pounds $1. Chewing, five pounds 
$1. Your money back if not satisfied. 
National Tobacco Co., L-349, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


KENTU CKY’ 





S FAMOUS, HAND PICKED 


guaranteed. chewing and smoking to- 
bacco. 10 pounds $1. Flavoring and pipe 
free. Farmers Club, Murray, Kentucky. 





CHOICE TOBACCO — CHEWING OR 

smoking, 2 years old, 10 pounds $1. 
Recipe and flavoring free. Pay on deliv- 
ery. United Farmers, Paris, Tenn. 





CHOICE, LONG, CHERRY RED CHEW- 


ing, 8 pounds; Mild burley 10; Scraps 
20; Smoking 15; Either $1. Flavoring. 
Bert Choate, Hic kma in, Kentucky. 


™ ‘PRIDE OF DIXIE” Cc IG ARETTE BUR- 

ley, extra mild, 5 pounds and box cigars 
$1. c igarette roller and papers free 
Doran Farms, Murray, Kentuc ky. 











GU ARANTEED, BE ST GR. ADE | CHE Ww- 

ing or smoking, 10 pounds $1. Manu- 
facturing recipe and flavoring free. Doran 
Farms, Murray, , Kentuc ky. 





oO”, DEN CIG ARETT E BURLEY, MILD, 

5 Ibs. and box full size cigars $1. Cigar- 
ette roller, papers free. Tobacco Exchange, 
B443, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY'S FANCY, HAND PICKED, 
guaranteed smoking tobacco. 15 pounds 
$1. United Growers, Murray, Kentucky. 








USED AUTO AND TRUCK PARTS 


SAVE 50 PER CENT—NEW AND USED 
auto and truck parts. Guaranteed to 
satisfy or money back. Enclose stamp for 








reply. Myer’s Salvage Co., 1904 Cherry, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
VETERINARY 





COWS LOSING CALVES PREMATURE- 
ly. (Abortion) Ruinous disease. Stopped 
ckly. Genuine, guaranteed, permanent, 
inexpensive remedy. Remarkable refer- 
ences and official honors. Bellwood 
Farms, South Richmond, Virginia. 


SEND 2c FOR UTERINE CAPSULE 
for slow breeding cows or mares. Dr. 
David Roberts, Cattle Specialist, 123 








Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wisc. 
WORM PIGS WITH “A SUR-SHOT” 
worm oil. Write for free circular and 


prices. Fairview Chemical Co., Humboldt, 


South Dakota. 





WINDMILLS 


WINDMILLS $14. WRITE FOR LITER- 
ature and reduced prices, Currie Wind- 
mill Co., Dept. WF, Topeka, Kansas, 








WOOL 


FARMERS WOOL MADE INTO BLAN- 

kets, batting, robes and yarns at re- 
duced prices. Send for circulars. Monti- 
cello Woolen Mills, Monticello, Wisconsin. 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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MISCELLANEOUS —__ 


WOOL 
DON’T SACRIFICE YOUR WwooL— 
Ha it made up into quilt size batts 
or blanket Make profits selling finished 
good © friends High class, honest 
work Wr today for information, 
Seifert Woolen Mill Dept. B, Jefferson, 


Wisconsin 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 





PATE SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 
U ‘ mimer¢ il pe bilitie \ te 
mmed ely r infor ‘ 1 te 
I 1 d he d 
er A O' Brie + ‘ Bldg,, 
\ hing + 
BAIl FREI I LAII PAT- 
I Att« and trade- 
marl 802 { I Bid De loines 
Ik 
rALBEI | } PRI ( AL, SERVICE. 
No « hare 418 Des Moines 
Blas ‘ 


BABY CHICKS 


EDUCED PRICES 


On 
Peters s Certit ied Chi icks 

Deli i Ju és ted high 
ege produ ‘ train p te ( gg ave 
rape { Vvitn sive ce ere 
ing first twe veek $8.50 to $11.50 per 
10/ White Leghorn hock Reds, Wy- 
andotte Orpingtons Other good strains 
$6.50 t $7.50 Assorted chicks $5.50. 
Heavies $ High-pedigree-bred, cross- 
breed fem: oe $12, males $8, 100 per cent 
live arrival. 5 per cent discount on thou- 
sand lots. $1 per 100 chicks books order. 
Get catalog or order from these prices. 
Peters Farn toute 1, Newton, Iowa. 
NEW, LOW PRICES ON FARROW PURB 

bred blood tested chicks, Quality mat- 
ings Barred, White or Buff Rocks, Single 
Comb Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, White Leghorns $5.45-100; 
$26-500. Brown Leghorns or Heavy As- 
sorted $4.95-100; $23.50-500. Special mat- 
ings 2c chick higher. Famous Farrow 
Star Matings White Leghorns 4c chick 
higher than Quality Matings. Catalog free 
or order direct from this ad. Farrow 
Chi keries, Dept. 41, Peoria, Minois. 


TO MAKE MONEY 


A PROVED WAY 

for Rucker customers, Circular ex- 
plains. Raise 90 per cent of chicks from 
Breeder of Approved All-Time World 


Champions averaging 320.2 eggs per bird. 
Grand average 3 breeds 10 Contest Pens 
276.6 eggs per bird. White Leghorns, 8. 
Cc. Reds, White Rocks. Last 2 years high- 
est per cent Customer Winners for Liva- 
bility, Growth in Poultry Tribune Na- 
tional Chick Growing Contest. Blood- 
tested, 4-week livability guarantee, Prof. 
E. H. Ruc “ker, Route 9W, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
CHIC ‘KS AT WHOL ESAL E. WE PUR- 

chase surplus chicks from reliable Iowa 
hatcheries and offer them at cut prices, 
Big, strong, healthy chicks. Postpaid. Alive 
arrival guaranteed, White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns, Heavy Assorted Black Minor- 
cas, 160, $3.95; Reds, Barred, White, Buff 
Rocks, 3uff Orpingtons, White, Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, Buff, White Minorcas, 
$4.75; Assorted, $3.50, No discount on 
quantities. Order from advertisement. 
Cash with your order, Clermont Chick- 
eries, Clermont, Iowa. 
CHIC KS. ST ATE ACCR E :DITE D, WORM 

treated, very rigidly culled for high egg 
production. English Tom Barron White 
Leghorns, large type, 316 record, $5.85. 
Quality White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
White, Barred, Buff Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Rhode Island Whites, 
$4.85. White Giants, Andalusians, $6.85. 
Heavy Assorted, $4.50. Light Assorted, 
$4.25. 100 per cent alive arrival guaran- 
teed. Postage paid. Whiteview Hatchery, 
Roanoke, IHlinois. 


F REE, ENOU GH “INTESTINAL REGU- 

lator” tablets to mix with a gallon of 
water for your chicks to guard against 
contamination and spread of disease. No 
obligation. Why wait until you lose half 
your chicks? Use preventive methods, 
Give Rucker’s “Intestinal Regulator’ in 
the drinking water from start. My World 
Record Flock winners over 40 Egg Laying 
Contests. Prof. E. H ucker, formerly 
poultryman Missouri, Iowa, Mass, Ex- 
os Stations, Dept. 14, Ottumwa, 
owa, 


WE ARE NOW RECEIVING A HEAVY 

rush of orders, To be sure of getting 
your chicks when wanted, please order 
now. Avoid the mid-season rush. Book 
orders at once. Money-Maker chicks come 
in 17 breeds. Flocks rigidly culled, blood- 














tested. New prices, 6c-up. Postpaid. 
Hatches off each Monday, Thursday. Get 
free circular. Franklin Hatchery, 694 


Franklin Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS — WHITE LEGHORNS, 

Austra Whites, Hansen strain Leg- 
horns, large birds, big eggs, greatest 
layers. Austra Whites, best cross-bred. 
Customers report them best chicken they 
ever raised. Very hardy. Lowest prices. 
Our 2ist season. Satisfied customers ev- 
erywhere, Van Valin’s Leghorn Farm, 
College § Springs, Towa. 








BARRED ROCK, WHITE ROCK, REDS, 
White Wyandotte chicks $4.10 hundred, 
repaid alive. White or Brown Leghorns, 
4.75. Cornish, Brahmas, Partridge Rocks, 

$6.50. Order now. Laclede Farms Hatch- 

ery, Lebanon, Missouri. 


ROCKS, ._REDS, WYANDOTTES, $4.25 

hundred, Leghorns, $4.70. 500 and thou- 
sand lots Tic diseount, Ava Hatchery, 
Ava, Missouri. 


MOTHER BUSH’S CHICKS. .20 BEST 
Strains. Lower prices. Bush’s” Poultry 
Farms, Box 370, Clinton, Mo. 











from bloodtested flocks. Immediate ship- 


ments COD. White, Buff, Brown Leg- 
horns, Anconas, Heavy Assorted, Single 
Comb Reds, Barred Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons, $3.95; White, Buff Rocks, White, 
Silver Wyandottes, Brahmas, Langshans, 
Rose Reds, $4.25; Assorted, $8. Dallas 
County ¢ rhic kery, Buffalo, Missouri. 


HERE'S A BARGAIN—C HIC KS FROM 


bloodtested flocks. Big, strong, livable. 
Electric-hatched. Per 100: Barred, White 
Rocks, Reds, White, Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, Anconas, $5.40; White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Heavy Mixed, 
$4.90. Order from ad. 100 per cent alive, 
prepaid. Catalog free. Sieele’s Hatchery, 
Box 142, Wellsville, Missouri. 


CHK ‘KS FROM OFFICIAL 1932 WORLD'S 








champion layers at big discounts for 
May and June delivery. 4c up. 15 varie- 
ties Officially bloodtested and state ac- 
credited 12 years. Guaranteed to live and 
make more rofi as explained in free 
cal log 3 y Poultry Farms, Box 415, 
Sedalia, Missouri, 
GRAD = Diy ‘KS FROM BLOODTEST- 

ea Flo hundred: Barred Rocks, 
Red Anconas, Or pingtons, W yandottes, 
$5.9 Whit R Langshans, $6.95; 
Brahn » $7.85; White and Brown Leg- 
horns, $ E } slightly lower, Poults 

c to 40¢ ea alog. Griffith's Hatch- 
e! Box mA Mo. 
20 PER CENT QUICKER GROWTH 


with Grace 


Quality Chicks and greater 





n from Grace pullets are the 
iced breeding and five years 
£ Hard times price list 
save you money. Grace's 
HNicothe, Mo, 
250,000 HAYES CHICKS “WE EKLY—20 
varieties — postpaid. Heavy Assorted 
$3.95 per 100. Catalog free explaining our 
guarantee against loss. Hayes Bros. 
Hatchery, Decatur, Illinois, 
FOR GENUINE QUALITY BABY 
chicks write Mrs. Edwin Holmes, Sec- 
retary, Iowa Master Breeders, Inc., Sioux 
ity, Iowa. Eighteen varieties, prompt 
poe nt. 


CHICKS FROM BLOODTESTED 
flocks. All breeds. Immediate Delivery. 
Low Wholesale Prices. Cod. Midwest 
Hatchery, Box 375, Clinton, Mo, 





STARTED CHICKS 





NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


BUFF ROCKS 





UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS 

agreement governing any transaction 
between buyer and seller, who might ad- 
vertise in these columns, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and lowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the follow- 
ing agreement. Where mature poultry is 
purchased on mail representations, with- 
out inspection, the seller upon receipt of 
the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the ship- 
ment is not satisfactory, the buyer will 
see that the poultry is properly fed and 
watered and returned immediately to the 
shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way, the buyer paying them 
the other way. Upon receipt of the re- 
turned shipment in good order, the ship- 
per will then refund the original purchase 
price. If poultrv is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, wa- 
tered and given a one or two days’ rest 
and then returned. This is in accordance 
to general custom in handling such trans- 
actions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. 
If there is any variance to the above reg- 
ulations, shippers should notify buyers of 
them before filling orders, 


JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 


BLOODTESTE D JERSEY WHITE 

Giant baby chicks, $8 per hundred, 
Scotland County Hi: v't« heries, Memphis, 
Missouri. ‘ 





WHITE LEGHORNS 








B 3AB ff & & “HIC KS SIR E D BY P E DIG REED 


males, records to 336 eggs. Low prices. 
Quick shipment. Big White Leghorns 
that lay big white eggs. Winners at 20 
egg contests. Hens half price. Thousands 
of eight week old pullets. Shipment C. 
0. D. Write for free catalog and special 
price bulletin, George B, Ferris, 961 
Union, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


STATE ACCREDITED TOM BARRON 





White Leghorns. Eggs $2.50-100. Chicks 
$6. 50-100. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa, 
300 I RG G LINE - 'TANCRED LEGHORN 


chicks at half price. Catalog free. Egg- 
land Farms, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


“5 BUFF MINORCAS 








GIANT BUFF MINORCA HATCHING 
eggs, $2 hundred, prepaid. Ed Van Der 


Schaaf, Orange City, Iowa. 








PROFESSOR KING’ S STARTED CHICKS 

will surprise and please you in sturdi- 
ness, quality and price. More economical 
for you than day-old chicks. 35,000 brood- 
ing plant. All breeds. Two to four weeks 
old. Pullets. Heavy breed cockerels for 
capons. Light breed cockerels 3-4 weeks 
old for fries, $5 per 100. Catalog. Iowa 
Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 


STARTED CHICKS 2 AND 3 WEEKS 

old. Day old chicks 4%c up. Bloodtest- 
ed. Reds, White Leghorns, White and 
Barred Rocks. Winmore Farms, Dept. A, 











Ottumwa, Iowa. 
POULTRY 
PULLETS AND COCKERELS, SIX TO 
eight weeks old. Pullets 30c, cockerels 


20c. Healthy heavy laying strains. Culled 
by experts. Kosbau Poultry Farms, Wau- 
kon, Iowa. 





BANTAMS 
GOLDEN § SEABRIGHT BANTAM EGGS 
($1-16 prepaid.) (4 firsts at Interna- 
tional.) Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
BRAHMAS 
LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS $3-100. 











BUFF 


duck eggs $1-12, $3-50. White Embden 
goose eggs $1-5. Prepaid. Nora Stimson, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa. 





JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 
SPECI A L oe BREEDERS, WHITE 





WHITE MINORCAS 


BEST MINORCA CHICKS, 6c EACH. 

From ‘fifty acre White Minorca Farm, 
Ninth year. Personius Minorca Farm, 
Fairmont, Minnesota, 


LARGE TYPE, GIANT STRAIN, 8. C. 
White. Minorca hatching eggs $2. 50-100. 
Hucke Bros., Bronson, Iowa. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 
BUFF ORPINGTONS BIG, GOLDEN 
Buffs, culled for production and dis- 
ease. Grand champions. Eggs $3 per 100. 
August Petersen, Farnhamville, Iowa. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS 




















WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS, 100-$3, 30 
doz. case $9. Prepaid. Mrs, Julius 
Hagge, Vail, Iowa, 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


PUREBRED BOURBON RED HATCH- 
ing eges 15c; $1.25-9. Postpaid, insured, 
Mrs. Eric Leksell, Stratford, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND WHITE 


eggs, 15-60c, 100-$3. Henry Kluemper, 
Rock Rapids, Iowa, 














BARRED ROCKS 





BEAUTIFUL, ARISTOCRAT BARRED 
Rocks; trapnested 12 vears; large eggs, 








Giants, Black Giants, Buff Minorcas, records to 311. Fertility guaranteed. 
Chicks, eggs. Cheap. Thomas Farms, Bloodtested. Egg prices reduced. Mrs. 
Pleasanton, Kan. E. L. Ruring, Gowrie, Iowa. 

MARCY STRAIN JERSEY WHITE BARRED ROCKS, EXTRA FINE FLOCK, 

Giant eggs, $3-100. Postpaid. Mrs. eae, $3 per 100. Wm. Sailer, Ackley, 
Franklin Willison, Clarinda, Iowa. owa 





Use This Order Blank Now! 











Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. Remittance for @.................... 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 


sssseseeeeseeeneds Enclosed, 
(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 


times in your 

















Name 











Address 





(Count as part of ad) 


> Rates at top of opposite page. Minimum charge, $2.10. atraast 





PUREBRED BUFF ROCK HATCHING 
eges $3 per 105. Lawrence Mohr, Route 
3, Clinton, lowa., 


WHITE ROCKS 


BOBZINS WHITE ROCK CHICKS AND 
Eggs. Big, husky, healthy, y rig 

chicks at new low prices. Write in- 

formation. Carl Bobzin, Kellogg, lowa, 


WHITE ROCKS—EGGS—CHICKS. ALL 

from trapnested, tested stock. Write 
today for attractive offer. A. H. Ward, 
Independence, Iowa. 


EXHIBITION WHITE ROCKS. SPECIAL 
mating. ($2-60 eggs, prepaid.) (None 
better.) Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa. 


FISHEL STRAIN, WHITE ROCK 





























































































































































































chicks, bloodtested, at reduced prices, { 
Buckdale Farm, Melcher, lowa. § 
Pas PP cd it RIES i eit PORES NM ES Z 
WHITE = ge oe STATE ACCREDITED a 
six years. Eggs $3-108. Mrs, Ed, Me- s 
Donough, West Union, lowa, t 
SPECKLED ‘SUSSEX > 
wee ECKL ED sU SSEX EGGS $4.50-100, Y 
Good fertility. Farm range. Ceph Huff- iF 
man, Charles City, Iowa. 7 
Ducks 3 
PRIZE WINNING PEKIN DUCKS, DEW- G 
lap strain. Toulouse geese, Narragan- fe 
sett turkeys, eggs, stock. Anton Olien, kc 
Scarville, lowa. Ww 
PUREBRED ROUEN DUCK EGGS, 22- ™ 
$1.50; 44-$2.50; 100-$5. Mrs, Henry 
Newcomer, Mt. Morris, Illinois, E 
ce 
New PRICES, PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 
$4 hundred; 1.25-22. Postpaid, Ira V 
iriffis, Nelson, Missouri, Ss. 
DUCKLINGS > 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKLINGS 100,600 Bt 
yearly. Write for prices, Spencer Chick g1 
Hatchery, Spencer, Iowa, ni 
GEESE . 
GOSLINGS, EMBDEN, TOULOUSE. 8! 
Pekin ducklings, eggs.’ S. C. Reds, fi 
bloodtested. Mrs, Joe King, North Eng- wi 
lish, Iowa. Q' 
se 
TURKEYS oa 
MAMMOTH BRONZE EGGS 13¢ BACH; ie 
0-$12.20. High fertility, prepaid, S. aa 
power Fayette, Iowa. a 
TURKEY POULTS th 
BRONZE EGGS, POULTS FROM CARE- re 
fully selected, culled, healthy, vacci- a 
nated flock of 500 well matured birds. eee 
Real quality at depression prices. Order co 
now. Ahnemann’s Turkey Farm, Wells, 
Minn, Ap 
al 
PROF. KING’S MAMMOTH BRONZE oa 
poults, $26 per 100 up. Also Pekin duck- er 
lings, $12 up. Catalog. Baby Chicks, start- 
ed chicks. Iowa Hatchery, Iowa City, — 
Iowa. 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TUR- 
key poults 25c each, hn’s Turkey 7 
Farm, Mountain Lake, Minnesota. foc 
BRONZE BABY TURKEYS _ 100,000 ial 
yearly. Write for prices. Spencer Chick t 
Hatchery, Spencer, Iowa, pe. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK ae 
FROST-PROOF CABBAGE, EACH on 
bunch fifty, mossed labeled variety 
name, Jerse Wakefield, “een not 
Wakefield, Succession, Copenhag Early era 
and Late Dutch, Postpaid: 200° “ibe: 300. me 
$1.00; 500, $1. 25; 1,000, $2.00. Onions, bus 
Crystal Wax, Yellow 'Bermud Prize- Las 
taker, Postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25 tior 
6,000, $5.00. Tomato, ay" well rooted 
open field grown, mossed, labeled with me 
variety name Livingston Globe, Mar- in] 
globe, Stone, Baltimore, June Pink, Mc- far! 
Gee, Earliana, Gulf State Market, Barly ass 
Detroit Postpaid: 100, 50c; 200, 7bc; 300, T 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,060, $2.50.’ - Pepper, tior 
mossed and labeled, Chinese Giant, Bull thi 
Nose, Ruby King, Red Cayenne, Post oa: 4 : 
100, 75c; 200, $1.00; 00, $2.00; 1,000, oll 
Full Count, Prom t ehigne ment, eka oo adj 
rival, Satisfaction \ dantoonack. Union the 
Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark. + 
PLANTS THAT GROW. THE KIND YOU re . 
- will like. Good hardy plants straight : 
from grower to you. Quality plants for e€: 
articular ple. Carefully packed in . 
am — Certified. Tomatoes, frost- Dea 
gree abbage, mu Prizetaker. Hor 
Dish onions. mae'r 00-$1; 1,000- ily 
$ 75; 000-$7.50; 000-$13. Peppers, the 
seein "ts Porto Rico” ar potetees 100- cra 


500, 500-$1.50: 1,000-§2.50; 5,000-$10, uli- 
flower, 100- Toe. a. - pre epaid. ist 

» 

1 


prices © orders, Southern 
t Growers, Ponta: 


TOMATO, CABBAGE, ONION AND PEP- 








per plants. , field- wes stalky, 
well rooted, selected, la- 
Tomatoes—Earliana i? st, 
Marglobe, Stone, Hh Jewel, Poe: 

500-$1; 1 “$1.7 75; 2,000-$3; 5,000-$ 
bage—all et eties, age rice eames. 
A iniglag ax, Yellow Bermuda, 
Prizetaker Spa nish, By 
500-65¢; “j,o00-8i 10; 3; 000-33 &! $5. 
Sweet et Pepper 00-50c;" 1,000-$2. All 
‘iitectiann centtesente er 


ag Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 





ene ; 
$7.50; 
,per cent arriva 


where | the. United States. 
Farms, Inc., Quitman, G 


TOMA be _ towers if GROWN 
from Te etise week. 
ties labeled. Earliana, 
Balti 300, #005 : 
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Fresh from the Country 











1OWA 

Central—Grundy County, May 1—The 
first heavy rains since spring work 
started came at the week-end; much 
appreciated. Small grain coming slowly 
and trees just starting to bud. Pastures 
slow; a few cattle turned out. Some po- 
tatoes planted and a fesy have started 
to plant corn. Lots of pléwing to do. 
Corn acreage cut down. More small 
grain, especially barley. Quite a bit of 
land being seeded down. Price for help 
mostly $1 a day or $20 a month.—Gus 
Treimer. 

Central—Poweshiek County, May 2— 
Grand rain here Saturday night—first 
for a long time. Pasture and small grain 
looking good. Stock in general doing 
well. Plowing for corn in full force. A 
car of good work horses shipped to 
Minnesota last week, at good price. 
Early gardens up and growing. Eggs 11 
cents, cream 20 cents.—C. H. 

Central—Greene -County, April 29— 
Weather ideal for plowing. Showers on 
Saturday were beneficial to pastures, 
grain, gardens, etc. A number of young 
colts, calves, pigs and lambs. Livestock 
generally good. Corn planting will be- 
gin next week, Early oats coming up 
nicely. Early gardens up.-—~Mrs, A, F. 
Carl. 

Central—Marshall County, May 1— 
Showers the last two days will be bene- 
ficial. Weather has been cool. Farm 
work several days behind schedule. 
Quite a bit of plowing to do yet. New 
seeding looks fine. About the usual 
number of tractors running. Big demand 
for horses.—Allen Packer. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, April 
29—Ground working up in good tilth. 
More plowing to be done this spring 
than usual Oats coming well. Pastures 
and meadows a little slow. Young stock 
doing well. Smaller litters of pigs than 
usual. Prices of work horses picking up 
considerably.—J. Diedrich. 

Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
April 29—Rain badly needed. Small grain 
almost all up. More grass and clover 
sown than usual. Pastures are getting 
green. Lots of potatoes planted. Corn 


ground being prepared. Stock in good 
condition. Many spring pigs. Early gar- 
dens are up.—Tilferd R. Knudson. 


ILLINOIS 


Southeastern—Wabash County, April 
25—Farmers happy over inflation, but 
it will do little good until after harvest. 
What we need right now is a little cash 
with which to buy a few necessities.— 
x. ¥, & 

Southern—Alexandria County, April 
26—More cotton being planted. Quite a 
few feeder cattle. Alfalfa ready for first 
cutting. Raspberries in bloom. Too 
much rain; farmers can do no plowing. 
—Julia O’Shea. 


NEBRASKA 


Central—Hall and Merrick Counties, 
April 24—April has been cold and windy 
and there have been a few light snows 
and some freezing. Potatoes planted the 
middle of the month. Early gardens are 
starting. Farmers busy sowing oats and 
drilling wheat. Some plowing being 


done. Pastures gocd. Winter wheat 
green. Livestock is good.—George E. 
Martin, 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Nodaway County, May 
1—Spring work progressing nicely. Some 
corn planted. Oats and clover look fine. 
Not much wheat out, Spring pig crop 
very poor. Good lamb crop. Not much 
fat stock on farms.—A. A. Graves, 

Northwestern—Andrew County, May 
1—Oats and grass look fine. Wheat 80 
per cent. Corn planting begins today. 
Apple trees in full bloom; no peaches. 
Most stock turned to grass. Strawber- 
ries promise a full crop. Prices going up 
and most farmers praising Roosevelt 
and Wallace. Plenty of moisture. Gar- 
dens good. Potatoes fine.—J. W. Griggs. 


MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, April 24 
—Very dry. Seeding completed except 
flax, of which a large acreage is being 
sown. Part of the broadcast grain won't 
sprout until it rains. Dust storms would 
do a lot of damage.—Chas, H. Carlson. 





HONEST DOLLAR INSURANCE 


With the eyes of the nation’s farmers 
focused on Washington, where leaders 
are waging the fight for an Honest Dol- 
lar, Iowa farmers have.taken steps of 
their own to bring about an Honest Dol- 
lar for themselves in at least one line of 
activity. 

The Square Deal Mutual Hail Insur- 
ance Association, a farmers’ cooperative, 
owned and run by Iowa farmers, an- 
nounced a new Honest Dollar policy sev- 
eral months ago, in which both assess- 
ments and settlements were placed on a 
bushel basis instead of a dollar basis, 
Last week, farm leaders in the associa- 
tion reported that the move has become 
more widely discussed, and has resulted 
in more comment and enthusiasm among 
farmers than anything done since the 
association was organized. 

The policy is very simple in its opera- 
tion. When the policy is written, every- 
thing is rated in bushels instead of in 
dollars. When losses occur, they are 
adjusted in bushels, and assessments are 
then made on a bushel basis in the fall. 

“In other words, there is no chance for 
a farmer having to sell low priced. corn 
to pay for settlements which may have 
been made on higher price levels,” said 
R. T. Packer, secretary of the Square 
Deal association. ‘‘We believe that the 
Honest Dollar idea should and will speed- 
ily spread to other lines of business, as 
the farmers make their demands in- 
creasingly felt.” 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


PLANT ASSORTMENT—200 CABBAGE, 

200 onions, 200 tomatoes, 50 peppers, 25 
eggplants, 25 cauliflower or broccoli, all 
postpaid, $1.00. Mossed, packed in venti- 
lated container. Prompt shipment, satis- 
faction ranteed. Jacksonville Plant 
Co., Jacksonville, Texas. 











— 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PLANT SALE — TOMATO, PEPPER, 

frostproof cabbage and onion; leadin 
varieties, field grown, tough, well rooted, 
state inspected plants. 700 mixed any way 
wanted, $1; 1,000-$1.35; 5,000-$6, prepaid 
and guaranteed. Heath Bros., Ponta, 
Texas, 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, TOMATOES, 

onions, pepper, eggplants, cauliflower 
and broccoli, 300, $.60; 500, $.80; 1,000, 
$1.50; 5,000, $7, all prepaid; collect, $.75 
1,000, any varieties, extra large plants, 
full count. Troup Plant Co., Troup, Texas. 


LOOK, 300 FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 
200 onions, 100 tomatoes, 50 pepper, 50 
eggplants, cauliflower, or broccoli plants, 
all $1.00 prepaid, any varieties, mossed, 
packed in ventilated cardboard contain- 
ers. Central Plant Co., Ponta, Texas, 


PLANT BARGAIN—FROSTPROOF CAB- 
bage, onions, tomatoes, peppers, cauli- 
flower, eggplants, mixed as wanted. 100- 
40c; 700-$1.00; 1,000-$1.40. Postpaid. 
Mossed. Immediate shipment, Guaranteed, 
East Texas Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 


CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, CELERY, 

tomatoes, 10e doz. Peppers, Ground- 
cherry, Eggplant, Asters, Pansies, Petu- 
nias, Larkspur, Snapdragons, Salvia Cal- 
endulas, 15c doz. Mankato Nursery, Man- 
kato, Minnesota, 


GARDEN PLANT COLLECTIO N— 200 

cabbage, 200 onions, 200 tomatoes, 50 
peppers, 55 eggplants, 25 broccoli, all 
postpaid, $1.00. Quick shipment, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. United Plant Co., Jack- 
sonville, Texas. 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONION, TO- 

mato, pepper, broccoli, cauliflower and 
eggplants. Any variety. Mixed anyway 
wanted. 100-40c; 506-$1; 1,000-$1.75. Pre- 
paid. Ponta Plant Company, Ponta, Texas. 


QUALITY OFFER, 200 FROSTPROOF 
cabbage, 200 onions, 200 tomatoes, 50 
epper, 50 cauliflower -or broccoli for 
1.00, postpaid, all varieties, extra quality 

guaranteed. Afp Plant Co., Arp, Texas. 





























PLANT BARGAIN, 300 FROSTPROOF 

cabbage, 200 onions, 100 tomatoes, 50 
pepper, 50 cauliflower or broccoli, all 
$1.0 opal’, any varieties, each bunch 
mossed, labeled, prompt shipment, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Smith County Plant 
Co., Troup, Texas. 


PLANTS—BARGAIN OFFER. 700 CAB- 

bage, onions, tomatoes, mixed as want- 
ed, and 50 peppers, eggplants or cauli- 
flower $1 postpaid. Immediate ship t 








ORDER CC. O. D. PAY POSTMAN. 
Frostproof cabbage, onion, tomato, pep- 
per and eggplants. Any variety. Mixed 
anyway wanted. 600-90c; 1,000-$1.25. 
Fairview Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 


SPECIAL, 300 FROSTPROOF PSR AGE, 











Any Farmer Can and 
Should Vaccinate 
His Own Hogs 





right. 


Castration is surgery! 
man to castrate your pigs. 


highest immunizing value. 


You can make a big saving and know the work is done 


You do not hire a professional 
them when it is so simple to do. 


No professional vaccinator can come within 25 per cent 
of the cost of farmer vaccination unless he under doses 
the pigs or uses one of the off brand serums now being 
sold by other producers, and which do not pass all the 
usual tests made for their better serum. 


We produce only one kind of serum. 
This is one of the many rea- 
sons why we are rated Class “A”. 


By doing the work yourself, you save the professional 
expense, save 25 to 50 per cent on the cost of serum, and 
know that products of the highest quality have been used. 


There is an American Dealer near you. 
you how to save money when you vaccinate. 


Why hire him to vaccinate 


It contains the 


Have him tell 





American 


CLASS “A” 








United States Veterinary License Number i10 


Serum Co. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





TOMATO, FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 

and onion plants, 700 mixed like want- 
ed, and 25 pepper, $1; 1,000-$1.35. Prepaid 
and guaranteed, Cherokee Plant Farm, 
Ponta, Texas, 





SEND NO MONEY, PAY POSTMAN. 

Large, field grown plants; tomatoes, 
frostproof cabbage and onions, 500-50c; 
1,000-85c, _ Independent Plant Co., Ponta, 
Texas. 





700 TOMATO, ONION, CABBAGE 
plants, mixed any way, and 60 peppers, 

$1; 1,000-$1.25. Prepaid and guaranteed. 

Reliable Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, TOMATO, 
sweet pepper and onion plants. Catalog 
free. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 





TOMATO, CABBAGE, ONION AND PO- 
tato plants on easy terms. Write Clem- 
ents Plant Farms, Valdosta, Georgia. 





SUDAN GRASS. RECLEANED, NO 
Johnson grass, $3.50 cwt. Send for cat- 
alog. Kelly Seed Co., Peoria, Illinois. 


ALFALFA 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED $5.80, GRIMM 

Alfalfa $8.80, Sweet Clover $2, Red Clo- 
ver $5.50, Alsike $6.50. All 60-lb. bushel. 
Track Concordia. Return seed if not sat- 
isfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


BUY LYMAN’S BEST BRAND GRIMM 

Alfalfa seed direct from Introducer at 
new low prices. Also selling Nc. 2 Grimm 
at $7.90 per bushel. A. B. Lyman, In- 
troducer, Excelsior, Minn. 


FLOWERS 

















PETUNIAS, ROSY MORN, ALDERMAN, 

Howards Star, Cockatoo, Asters, Queen 
of Market, Snapdragon, Verbena, mixed; 
Lobelia, Ageratum, 35c dozen; 4 dozen $1. 
Transplanted. Shasta and Painted Daisy, 
Columbine, Sweet William, 40c dozen; 3 
dozen $1. Bloom this summer. Postpaid. 
Fred Wiseman, Macomb,, Illinois. 





BUCKLEY’S GERANIUMS ARE WELL 
known for their robust growth and su- 
perior blooming qualities. Two dozen 
strong young plants postpaid for One 
Dollar. Any color or mixed. Buckley 
Geranium Company, Springfield, Illinois. 


BLACK’S YELLOW DENT FOR LATE 





planting. 10 days earlier than ordinary 
corn. Long time yield record Picked 
early. Thousands of satisfied customers. 
Get in on the low price. $1 per bu. Prompt 
shipment. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, 
Iowa, 
EARLY TALL RAINBOW FLINT. ALSO 

Wimples Tall Yellow Dent cleaned, test 


95 per cent. Bushel each $1.25. A. Bern- 


hard, Parkston, South Dakota. 


SEED CORN. SACK PICKED, FIRE 
dried, 6 varieties, $1, $1.50 bu. Send for 
catalog. Kelly Seed Co., Peoria, [linois. 


SAME QUALITY HIGH YIELDING 
seed corn for 26 years. New price $1 
bushel. Geo. Steen, West Liberty, Iowa. 


HOME GROWN, YELLOW DENT, GER- 
mination 98. $1 bu. Charles Roth, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, Route 5 














SOYBEANS 


SOYBEAN INOCULATION, 2 BU. SIZE 

50c; 5 bu. size $1, postpaid. It’s elean, 
fresh, easy to apply. Inoculation increases 
yield of hay and seed. Beans are hard 
on soil and are not a legume unless in- 
oculated. Wayne A. Robinson, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, R. 1 


SOYBEANS—SABLE OR PEKING FOR 
hay. Manchu and other’ varieties. 

Choice seed. Write for samples and 

prices. Lee Huey, Plymouth, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: MANCHU, DUNFIELD AND 
Illini soybeans, recleaned and graded. 
Edwin Dinsdale, Dinsdale, Iowa. 


SOYBEANS—MANCHIU, ILLINI. BEAU- 
tiful quality. Trucking service. Sommer 
Brothers, Pekin, Illinois. 


SOYBEANS, 5 VARIETIES, $1.10 BU. 
Send for catalog. Kelly Seed Co., Peoria, 
Illinois. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — MASTODON 

125-$1; 1,000-$6. Dunlap, Blakemore 300- 
$1; 500-$1.50; 1,000-$2.75. meecyenang pre- 
paid. Rider Nursery, Farmington, Iowa. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS $1.95-1,000 AND 

up. Plant, tree, shrub, bulb, seed cata- 
log free. Big discounts. Zilke Brothers 
Nursery, Baroda, Michigan. 





























SEED CORN 





200 tomatoes, 100 onions, 50 pepper, 
eggplants or cautiflower, all for $1.00, 
postpaid, any varieties, open field grown. 
Rusk Plant Co., Rusk, Texas. 





ed, guaranteed. xpress collect 
45c-1,000. Texas Plant Fatms, Jackson- 
ville, Texas, 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, TOMATOES, 
onio cauliflower, sepvinnts 
300, $.60; 500, $.80; 1,000, 








STRONG, FIELD GROWN PLANTS. 700 
tomato, frostproof cabbage and onions 

mixed as wanted, and 50 peppers, $1. Pre- 
id. Satisfaction guaranteed, Modern 
lant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 


TOMATOES, FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 
Bermuda onions, peppe 250-50c; - 
si; 1,000-$1.75. Postpaid. Will mix.’ Sat- 
‘action agg = Star Plant Com- 
pany, , Texas, 





GOOD SEED CORN: THE KINDS THAT 
yield good crops and will mature, the 
corn you should plant, Joslin’s Yellow 
Dent, Joslin’s $0 day Yellow Dent and 
Golden King. Official yield test in Black 
Hawk County, Iowa, 1932, 94.7 bushels 
er acre. The results of my 25 years se- 
ccine the breeding now successfully 
grown in every county in Iowa. They 
prove satisfactory. Tests 96 to 98 per 
cent. 15 day approval test. Money back 


guarantee. Price, shelled and graded, 9 
bushel. 5 bushels or more, bushel. 
Farm, Route 2, Hol- 





Allen Joslin 
8 Iowa. 








150 MASTODON EVERBEARING 

strawberry plants $1; 250 Dunlap $1, 
— Kiger’s Nursery, Danville, 
owa. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


RED BERMUDA, PROLIFIC, LITTLE 
stem Jersey and Nancy Hall sweet po- 
tato plants, 100-40c; 1,000-$3.50. Postpaid. 
Healthy plants, prompt shipments guar- 
anteed. W. J. Shoultz, Fruitland, Iowa, 


NANCY HALL, YELLOW JERSEY, RED 
Bermuda yams, 100-50c; 225-$1; 500-$2; 

1,000-$3.50. Healthy plants. Prompt ship- 

qeent, Postpaid. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, 
nois. 























Goes through 9 ft. gate 


@ This machine was especially design 
for farmers with limited acreage of se 


ed 


ed 


crops, small grains, soy beans, flax and 
clover. It offers them economies hereto- 


rain growe 


fore enjoyed only by large role 
Ided for qui 


The header is easily 


rs. 


ick 


moves. It can be changed from cutting 
to moving position in less than 5 min- 
utes. No heavy lifting. One man does it 
all, both when moving and cutting. En- 
tire machine is unusually compact and 
easy to handle in irregular shaped fields, 
Handy tiller wheel instead of ratchet 
levers adjusts cutting height. Same grain- 


saving features as in the big Case Co 
bines, including ag header, full-siz 


me 


ed 


threshing cylinder, large separating sur- 


face and two complete cleaning 
shoes. Power take-off operated 


— 
Get all the facts. Write for free al | 
Coee 


folder. ie 
Se ee Se ae 


J. I. CASE CO., Dept. E-93 


ed 


ne. 


Racine, Wis. . 

I would like to know more about the savings 
that can be made with a Case One-Man Combi 
Name ——— 
Address —___Size of Farm 






CASE 
Vacatior 


ROAD MAPS 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


a ® 
AND TRAVEL . SEREE 


Wherever you plan to travel in the United 
States, Canada or exico, write us telling 
when and where you want to go. We will 
send, postpaid, free, state road maps of 
each state you pass thru, marked with your 
best routes, illustrated booklets of interest- 
ing vacation and historic spots, and camp 
and hotel guides. Also a Conoco Passport, 
a small pocket folder, which introduces you 
18,000 Conoco stations and dealers and 
provides you with spaces to record the ex- 
penses of your trip. The Conoco Travel 
Bureau, operated by Continental Oil Co., 
is America’s foremost free 
travel service. Address 
[Dept 33, Conoco Travel Bu- 
reau, Denver, Colorado. 


to 











Modern Farm Machines 














VACCINES 
BLACKLEGOIDS 


Reliable a a in Pellet Form 











BLACKLEG A AGGRESSIN FREE 
Germ-Free Blackle = 
RKE-DAVIS Black’ 
Bulletin 
BLACKLEG FILTRATE [| wo. 33 
(Germ-Free Blackleg Vaccine) Sent on 
Request 
BLACKLEG BACTERIN | , 
Germ-Free (Formalinized) Desk 
Drug Stores Sell Park B-41-E 








| e-Davis Products 
Animal Industry Department 


PARKE, DAVIS &CO., Detroit, Mich. 





Special Offer to Introduce 


McCleary’s PILE OINTMENT 


Private formula used by Dr. McCleary in 
treating thousands of patients can now be 
used in your own home. Never before soldin 
Grug stores, Large Trial Tube sent toany 





rectal sufferer for 10c to pay pay postage and 
packing. Include your d 8 name and 
address. HE McCLEARY CLINIC, 
Tsi-B E Elms Bldg., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
is on skin di and 
Eczema j2.05! 0%, 
lleved and quick] 
healed by the use o' 


Cranolene, the cranberry treatment for stubborn skin 


diseases. 


You pay onl i we can 
Write today. GRA ANO 


, Dept.30, 


you are 


Girard, Kans. 






Cc 
| Fee 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 








Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage | 


of Ten-Year Average 























| 2 | 
| & 
maiet @i . 
o1s a. a 
~ =} J 
oi at Sl: te 
al ® o| § 
Si16) al em 
Retail prices paid by farmers 70; 70| 70) 76 
Fisher’s Index Numb 62\ 61) 61! 6S 
Cattle—Chicago— | 
300-1t . 53| 53) 52] 63 
1 100 f cattle 57) 54 62 
anners and cutter 50! 48| 47) 43 
56! 56) 51) 59 
Hoas—Chicago— | cs 
Hea 43) 43 42| 38 
L hog ‘ 43! 44! 41] 42 
r 39| 41) 39) 39 
ugt 43| 44) 41] 36 
Sheep—Chicago— | 
43] 42] 42! 46 
Grain—Chicago— | | 
N 2 mixed 46 48! 38!) 39 
Oa N 2 white sali 57) OS $4) 51 
WwW it, No. 2 red 9! 59) 46 43 
Wheat, N 2 northern 8) 56 43! 45 
Grain—On lowa Farms— 1 ! 
‘orn... ous , 371 37! 28! 32 
Oats Aat 49| 46) 36) 47 
Wheat, Ni we SR 57| 54) 42) 37 
Wool pnd. yf” | | 
ter-blood wool—Boston 47! 44| 42! 42 
cr Chi 62) 58! 46 $2 
Mill-Feeds——-— | | | 
seed i Milwaukee 4 47| 49| 44 
] Milwa 60) 59] 48!) 62 
Cit 1 46' 41 50 
City 59! 56) 40) 46 
y Chicago 56 16| 51!) 66 
48 7| 491 70 
Other Farm ‘Products— | 51 
18 5 
ed ( u“ 43 53 
lin se ( Z $3 a2 
( n \ York 44 30 
( 56 56 
cag 48 58 
Provisions——Ch!cago— ; 
T 51 nO a9 39 
H 51 51 h2 62 
Bac 41; 40) 41) 67 
F utures—Chicago— | 
rh 
May 44 4° 36 
J 44 45 3 
oO 
M 54! 55! 42! 48 
J 56) 58] 44] 51 
Wheat 
M 58! 56) 438! 45 
Jul ¢ 62} 46] 51 
Lard 
M 50 0! 40 9 
| is 48 ) . 
industrial Products— aa | ; 
é Conne 55) 55 
Coppe N York 48!) 41 4 
( 18! 16 6 
Financlal— | 
Inte t 30 90 day paper 
ew York 23! 28! 50| 47 
Tndustrial i 61! 58!) 42 38 
Rail 1 871 34) 28! 21 
Put itil : 61] 56] 50! 58 





Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 








£ 
a S 
z % 
Ps ~_ 
i138 
he eee 
Chicago Produce— | | 
Butter, creamery extras .........0+. -21 | -22% 
r 12 11% 
4 \% “g . % 
3 ol? 
11% 11% 
-21 24 
Geese esceces .O8 .09 
Other Farm Products— | | 
Quarter-blood woo] oston .... ? Om gers % 
Light cow hides—C hic AZO eves, O8 %& OT% 
I oh Chicago 5.52%) 5 42% 
Red clover seed «Ch icago. 8.75 8.25 
Cotton—New York .......-..00.0. O8% OT % 
Foreign Markets— | ! 
vo. 2 ecorn——Buenos Aires ....... -28%| _.29% 
Lard— Liverpool san ba thanihan ve, MGA. 





Movement of Feeders and Stockers 
to Corn Belt 


The following table shows the movement of feeder 
and eattle from twelve markets into the 
seven corn belt states. 


Months of January-March. 


stocker 


Inc. 


| 
| 


ct 
i. F £3 
° ~ 
e| 2] 2] ds 
~ = ~ | &8 
7 o 5.7 804 
‘9 364 
‘1 ‘917 











Terminal Supplies 


The following tale gue & the percentage of eight- 
year average, 1925 ., for the correspondi 

















weeks for the visible 2 .. of corn, wheat an 
oats and the storage stocks of butter and eggs. 
3 5 

ge) 2) 2/3| § 

aD ieee Solel Sl al ws 

March 18 108/126) 77| 75! 51 

March 25 108/125/ 79) 85) 89 

April 1 .. 110/123) 79| 81/113 

April 8 .. 107/123) 82) 76/113 

April 15 .. 106/123) 86} 83/100 

April 22 .. 108/}125| 90) 89| 98 

April 29 .. 113/122} 90) 95/100 

ay 6 119/126) 96) 911104 

Railroad Loadings 
Figures show the percentage for the two weeks 


ending April 15, 1933, of the 1923-1932 ten-year 
average for the corresponding week: Coal and coke 
55 per cent, grain 94 per cent, livestock 58 per 
cent, lumber per cent, ore 17 per cent. and 
miscellaneous products 58 per 





Fomovel.5i Land Bank Bonds 
srs be 
bonds are quotable at 79 is. 


1058. "bu sai catabhe in in igbss 

















Current Market Prices of EERE 
Hay, Grain and Feeds 


CATTLE 


| 
|Ranse City 


Omaha 
-_ | —EE 


Medium and heavy steers | 
(1,100 Ib uD — | | 















Choice and prime— | | | 
Set 5.88 75 
WOOK DELOTS ..cccoccesccccccses 5.75 55 

Good | 
eX nee = 5.12 -12 
Week before 88 05 

Medium— 

Last week ......-.:00 diese 4.38) 4.88] 4.50 
Week before ........0s se 4.25) 4.88] 4.25 

Common | | 
Least Week ..cccccccccscssercsscces| 3-88) 4.38] 3.88 
Week before ° % 3.75| 4.00) 3.55 

Light beef steers (1,100 Ibs. \ 
down | 

Choice and prime— | | 
Last week srsoresesessessecee] 6.25) 6.756) 6.20 
Week before covereccecse] 6.12) 6.50) 6.12 

Medium and good— | | | 
Last. week sipndsteabenes cove) B.39T -&, 12 
Week before ........0+0. : 5.00) 5.25) 4.80 

Common | 
zast week ...... 3.88] 4. .88 
Week before 3.75) 4. 3.55 

Butcher cattle—Heife rs— | 1 
€ shan 4.50) 4.75| 4.12 
Week before ............ | 4.38] 4.38) 4.12 

Cows— | | 
Last week rere em 
Week before .......... csesseee| 2-88) 8.00! 2.75 

Bulls | | 

i ee ee | 2.62] 2.88| 2.25 

Veek before 2.58] 2.88] 2.25 

Canners and cutters | 
ist. week 2.12} 2.28} 1.92 

Veek before | 2.12] 2.20] 1.92 
Stockers and feeder | | | 

ast week ae ve] 4.75) 4.751 4.6 

Week before ........... | 4.62) 4.75) 4.50 
Cows and heifers— | | | 

Last week qihsiandises ans 3.00) 3.00) 3.00 

Week before - o 2.62) 3.00! 3.00 

HOGS 

Heavy (250 Ibs, ur | 

Last week e | 3.52 

Week before s 3.60 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 

Last week piouesaee 3.60) 3.95) 3.62 

wi BS eRe 3.65| 4.02 3.62 
Light_ (150-200 Ibs, )— | | 

Last week bépuae 3.62} 3.92] 3.65 

Week before : 3.62! 4.05] 3.60 
Light_lights (130-150 lbs | | 

Last week 3.38! 3.62!) 3.40 

Week before 3.32) 3.88] 3.35 
Smoot ind heavy packing Ww | | 

(275 Ibs. up)— | 
I week 
Week before 

Pigs (130 Ibs, down) 
week sees 
*k before . 
ock pigs—— 
Last week ; 
Week before 
SHEEP 
Lambs (90 Ibs. down), com- | | | 
mon to prime— | | 
L en WOE osc codssacacdé | 4.50! 4.88] 4.50 
ek before é --| 4.38] 4.88! 4.18 
Lan ae (90 Ibs. up), good | | | 
to choice - | | | 
BOE WEE: cescncensdenctstincenes 00) 5.20! 5.12 
_ Week before ......... vedi 88| 5.20) 4.82 
Spring lambs, med.'to choice—| | | 
ast week saute : 5.70| 6.25! 5.62 
Veek before 5.50) 6.12! 5.25 
Yearling wethers, med. to choice | 
CMG TE xncuschedicipaicises 8.50) 3.88! 4.12 
E Week Belere ...isvivedecccpeoss 3.50} 3.88) 3.62 
Ewes, good to choice— ! 
TK a ae eee 1.75! 2.50! 2.0 
Week before ............ | 1.62] 2.42] 2.00 


cattle. unless other- 
at an average from common to choice. 


Hogs quoted good to ahislons 
wise stated, 
























































































HAY 
Mixed clover, No. 1— Fo ae 3S See 
£ week 11.50! 7.00 
WK BELONG -issccnccecccsadvecsfevccaron, 11.50| 7.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | | | 
BE TRADE wescccivaecesivetenssivs Rocabeas 111.50! 7.25 
WOOK BETORS 45. 5scnsscccscoaccls.otece 11.50! 7.25 
Alfalfa, choice— | | 
MG GUE sscsapshesvesctacneticn 10.501......... 112.25 
Week before ........c00sesee 10.50)......06. 112.25 
Alfalfa, 1—- | | 
eee 1O.O@l a cisesas 111.00 
5 RB. eet 10.00]. ...c000. 111,00 
Alfalfa, “standard— j ! 
Pn, | 9.50 
Week before | 9.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Last week | 8.50 
_ Week before . | 8.50 
4 n 
f| G 
= S é 
a aa 2 
a 
E £ 3 
6 R a 
Corn, No, 2Y— ao: ae ieee te ees 
Last week . .32%]/ .28 24 
Week before 32 | .28 .24 
Corn, No. 8 | 
Last week ........ -B1%!] .27%| .23% 
Week before -31 -27%| .23% 
Corn, 7 4Y— 
Last 362 22% 
Week .26 22% 
ats— 
Last week ........ 24% joosccsl Ga 14% 
Week be‘ore 25 4 ow 19 16 
sa 7 er 
w 4 
befor 4 
eek | 6 % 64 59 
Week before 7i%! .65 -61 -56 
FEEDS 
|s/2i sig 
| 4 o 3 ° 
| g % a 
. 
= e J bs é 
fre Sos SL eed wren 
Bran— 
Last_week ......../14.75/12.12)12.25/15.00 
. Jeek before ..../15.00/11.38/11.25/14.00 
01 
Last_ week ........(/14.75}15.25/12.25/18.00 
H eek ew wad wee /15.00)14.75/11.25/17.00 
‘ominy a 
Last week ......../14.25}....0c00+|-sesseeee}1 1.00 
WwW befo: 12.25} ....dme..|-seceeeee/ 1 1.00 
Linseed oil meal 
Last week ........ 27.05}........./24.00 
Week before ....!27.05)....+.-.|24.00 
Cottonseed meal 
test week .....0 20.30 21.65 
eek 119.30 21.75 
35.00 
35.00 
14.80 
eae 
4 20.00 
Week befo BO jooehnscdsesaldnscstac lian ot 
Quotations at ‘Des Moines | in ton lots; * 
points, car 


Gaptionne Im, car lots, f..9. b, 0 
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Now You Ca 
Afford a fine 
22 Caliber 
Repeate 






Remin&ton, 
Model 


34 


yy 
Bolt 
Action 


Repeater 
$1 460 


~ Heee: > the ri 


sation 











































ake 


Repeater at a price 


world ming 
not seen in years 
desiyn, finish, 


and 


the we 


Its 
balance, fine 


curacy are areta: 
and delight of all who 
know good firearms 


Go 


dealer 


to the 


ne 
and take a 


at this rifle. See the 


magazine thattakesshorts, 


or long rifle cartrid;s 
-Hi-Speed or 
“*feel”’ of 


tary-type 


longs, 


regular, Get the 


the penerous, muilt- 


stock. N how it 


elas 
yeveleereta am og ota 


and h« 


Then 


snuggles to. your 


up, 


points 


you throw it Ww 


urally it you 


are 


Know it’s the rifle you’ ve amex 


about, 
Write for descriptive circulars. 
Arms ¢ mI 


| Orerere’ 


Remington iny, In 


Bridgeport, 


ALWAYS SHOOT 


KLEANBorE 


22 eae pors 
















LAWRENCE 


CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Reduced 


to sqso 


at Your Druggist 
or Sent Postpaid 
on Receipt of Price 


Demand the 
WHITE CARTON 


Is Your Horse LAME? 
Keep Him Working 


wick results, apply this old reliable liniment 
ister .. . counter-irritant. For spavin, curb, 
capped hock, fistula, wire cuts, sprained and 
overworked muscles, bruises and other ailments. 
Stronger than ever. Will not scar or blemish. 


for CATTLE, too | 
Excellent results in treating caked — cracked 
or sore teats, chaps, cuts, wounds, bruises. 

NO BETTER HUMAN LINIMENT MADE 
Caution: Beware of substitutes. Fr ry 4 
only LAWRENCE CAUSTIC BA 
«+... the time-proved formula in the 
WHITE CARTON. 

None Genuine Without Signature % 
Established 1879 Cleveland, pe 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., N.Y.C., Sales Representatives 


Protect Your Flock With 
W-F Registered Marker 


Puts your individual number on bird and 
ves oe Seas po seer of own: to use. 
ultry on 


0’ | 
Toonase Pasties te eat call cous dnote 


4 wh ns 909 hy Ms 
Service ea ee ae, Oe 


For | 
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Woodlawn Angus Cattle 
Dispersion Sale 


at Woodlawn Farm 
Tuesday, June 6, 1933 
Creston, IIl. 


RE THAN 200 
HE AD OF BULLS, 












cows 
AND HEIFERS FOR 
SALE PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATELY. 


breed. Better indi- 
viduals have never been pro- 
duced and in their veins flow 
ee blood of the most cele- 

brated animals the breed has 
Fifteen bulls of extraordinary indi- 
one a high class herd header, 
Fifty cows that 


ever known. 
viduality, every 
up to date—baby beef modeled. 
are the most charming lookers, every one with 
a calf at foot, some six months old, ready to 
wean, sired by Imported Mull en, Portfolio and 
Revolution 30th. More than 40 yearling and 
two-year-old heifers of show ya character. 
Some of the older heifers are bred and they are 
the kind that will take your breath. If you 
want to produce the prize winners, attend this 
sale and buy some of the seed stock that has 
produced champions. Magnificent opportunity 
for the boy or girl looking for 4-H Club pros- 
pects. Get the catalog and arrange to attend 
the sale. This sale is expected to be the HIGH 
SPOT in Angus history. For catalog address 


Stanley R. Pierce 


Creston, III. 


or M. A. JUDY, Sale Mogr., West Lebanon, Ind. 
Auctioneer, W. H. Cooper. 











Southeastern lowa 


ANGUS BREEDERS SALE 


(Fair Grounds Sale Pavilion) 


Mt. Pleasant ,lowa, June 7 


HEAD 
10 cHoice VOUNG BU nee 
5 “se. TH BiG CA Be. 
10 SPLENDID BRED TEMAL 
15 EXCELLENT OPEN HEIFERS 
A choice offering personally selected from 
the leading breeders of this section, which 
includes good individuals rich in breeding. 
There are BARBARAS, MISS BURGESS, 
BLACKCAPS,  BLACKBIRDS, 
and others—none better. Good young bulls 
ready for service, excellent females suit- 
able for foundation cattle. They come from 
the following well known herds: J. W. Can- 
by & Son, B. E. Seeley, George Swearingen, 
John Holtkamp, Chas. A. Kitzman, Kitz- 
man Bros., T. L. Goeldner and C. H. Nau 
& Son. With grass at hand and breeding 
cattle increasing in value each day, now is 
the opportune time to buy. Ask for catalog. 
Address 
EARL CANBY, Mgr. 
WINFIELD OWA 
Auctioneer, W. H. Cooper. 
J. E. Halsey, Fieldman 














HORSES AND JACKS 
You Need the Belgian Horse 
in Your Community 


Now is the time to buy 
a mare or pair of mares 
that will furnish you 
your most satisfactory 
and cheapest farm pow- 
er and when bred to 
your Belgian stallion 
AY will produce a colt cou- 
jj : pon, the kind the mar- 
a ket demands that 
brings the highest price. 
Buy Belgian mares. Breed to Belgian stallions. 
Raise colts that bring the highest market re 
turns. 
The American Association of Importers and 
Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses 


Address: J. D. Conner, Jr., Sec.-Treas. 
Wabash, Indiana 


For Sale 


Percheron stallion two years old. Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Oxford breeding ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 


Iowa State College 


Ames, Iowa 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
arceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 

heads our st Our Belgians are noted for their 

quality, size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


PERCHERON STALL IONS 


INTERNATIONAL, American Royal, Ak-Sar-Ben 

and state fair winners; 20 choice ps blacks, 
greys; all good ones. The oldest Percheron estab- 
lishment in America. rite or come and see me. 
Mention this paper. Humbert, Corning, Iowa. 


REGI STERED PERCHERON 


STALLIOM, THREE YEARS OLD. weighs a ton 
solid black, Carnot breeding, in good condition and 
He ay eavy a. Not ne in nice. Also 


Hereford bulls, serviceable age, ty 
ERED CHANDLER, HARITON, IOWA 


























LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. bingg 604 North Fortieth St., 


Omaha, 
J. E: Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., es Moines, lowa. 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. Forms for 
our next issue, May 27, close on Wed- 
nesday morning, May 17. 

















When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention this paper? 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


May 17—Wayland Hopley Farms., Inc., 
Atlantic, lowa. 

June 5—C Songdon & Battles, Maquoketa, 
lowa. 

June 6—Stanley R. Pierce (Dispersion), 


Creston, Il. 


June 7—Southeast Iowa Angus Breed- 
ers, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. Earl Canby, 
Mer., Winfield, lowa. 


June 15—Central Iowa Angus Breeders, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. Chas. Shipton, 
Mgr., Green Mountain, Iowa. 

MILKING SHORTHORNS 
June 14—Andrew H. Barnes, Leighton, 


Iowa, 
SHORTHORNS 
May 25—Shorthorn Breeders’ Sale, State 
Center, Iowa. 
June 22—Hopley 
sion), Atlantic, 


Stock Farm 
Iowa. 


(Disper- 





Livestock News 
Barber, 


Joseph L. Harlan, Iowa, one 


of the most noted breeders of Chester 
White swine in this country, passed 
away at his home on April 20, at the 


age of 65 years. Joe Barber was prob- 


ably the oldest breeder in the state of 
Iowa, and was nationally known as a 
showman and exhibitor. His famous 


International herds were winners at 


many of the state fairs and also at the 
National Swine Show. His home in 
Shelby county was one of the most 


farm homes in western Iowa, 
a splendid 


up-to-date 
He was a man among men, 


husband and an upright citizen. He is 
survived by his wife, three daughters 
and one son. He was buried at Kirk- 
man, Iowa, Sunday, April 23. 

The W. H. Cooper Angus sale, at 


Hedrick, 
tended. 


Iowa, April 25, was well at- 
suyers were present from many 
states, which indicates the demand for 
better beef cattle. The cattle went 
into Kansas, Illinois, Missouri and over 
the state of Iowa. The top was $162.50, 
for Blackcap Lou 2d, paid by Jim and 


Lou Ranch, Denton, Kan., who also 
bought nineteen females. Dr. George 
Laughlin, Kirksville, Mo., purchased 


four head. It was a useful, well bred 
lot of cattle, sold in just breeding form. 
Forty-three lots averaged $85; the fe- 
males averaging $87.50 and the bulls 
$81. We list those that sold for $100 
and over: Lot 1, Bert Giltner, Batavia, 
Iowa, $150; 8, Dr. Cronk, Bloomfield, 
Iowa, $100; 9, T. H. Brown, Nichols, 
Iowa, $115; 13 and 14, Dr. George Laugh- 
lin, Kirksville, Mo., $100 and $137.50; 
7, $102.50; 10, $112.50; 11, $162.50; 16, 
$105; 19, $142.50; 21, $132.50; $23, $100— 
all to Jim and Lou Ranch, Denton, 
Kan.; 46, Kitzman Bros., Webster, 
Iowa, $110; 47, Griffith Bros., Washing- 
ton, Iowa, $120. 


Angus breeders are invited 
Farms, Webster City, 
Iowa, May 16. Come and bring your 
friends—it is the state Angus picnic. 
Be there for lunch, A short, snappy 
program has beén arranged, also a 
judging contest. Remember the day, 
May 16—the day before Hopley’s Angus 
sale, at Atlantic, Iowa. 


Aberdeen 
to Strathmore 


Car lot exhibitions and Four-H Club 
work will receive the majority of the 
attention at the Ak-Sar-Ben livestock 
show this fall, according to an an- 
nouncement made by W. H. Schelliberg, 
president of the exposition company. 
Open classes and breed classes will be 
dropped in favor of the two features 
which last year made unusual records 
at this show. It is the opinion of the 
governors of the exposition that this 
move will bring out the greatest car 
lot exhibition in middle-west show his- 
tory. As in former years, the Ak-Sar- 
Ben will strive to make the Four-H 
Club calf show one of the best ever. 





FARM RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 

During the last half of the month of 
May, the following features will be 
broadcast in the National Farm and 
Home Hour, at 11:30 a. m., central 
standard time, over an N. B. C. net- 
work, including stations WOW, WHO, 
woc, KOIL, KWCR and KSO, in this 
territory. 

May 15—‘‘The Farm Price Situation.” 

May 16—‘‘The Household Calendar,”’ 
“The Garden Calendar.” 

May 17—Land grant college program, 
United States Army band. 

May 18—Special pick-up tour of For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


May 19—‘‘Farm Science News of the 
Week,” “The Trend of Poultry Pro- 
duction.” 


May 20—National Grange program. 

May 22—‘‘Recent Trends in Farm 
Land Values.” 

May 23—‘‘'The Household Calendar,” 
“The Garden Calendar.”’ 

May 24—Talks on recent agricultural 
developments. 

May 25—Uncle Sam's Forest Rangers’ 
dramatic skit. 

May 26—‘‘May Grain Markets, ” “Parm 
Science and Business News.’ 

May 27—Farmers’ Union program. 

May 29—‘‘May Poultry and Egg Mar- 
kets,’ “Summer Management of the 
Poultry Flock.” 

May 30—‘‘The Household Calendar,”’ 
“The Garden Calendar.” 

May 31—‘‘May Dairy Markets.” 

In addition to thése features, the pro- 
grams include many timely talks cov- 
ering developments ineagricultural af- 
fairs, entertainment by the Homestead- 
ers’ orchestra and star radio artists, 
news and weather renette, and many 
other features. 








Hopley’s Angus Sale! 








Col. N. G. Kraschel, 


Atlantic, lowa, May 17 


25 BULLS—20 FEMALES 

10 OPEN HEIFERS 

10 BRED HEIFERS 

5 COWS WITH CALVES AT FOOT 


The greatest offering of Angus cattle selling this spring and the grandest 


lot of bulls selling this year. Several half brothers to Barmar Quality, the 
International junior champion bull. There will be four two-year-olds’ and 
some mighty choice yearling bulls in my sale. You will find both show and 
breeding bulls of the highest quality, and some outstanding show heifers 
Mostly Blackbirds, Blackcaps and Trojan Ericas. Sale at Fair Grounds. 
Paved roads in all directions. Write for our illustrated catalog and kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. Address . 


Wayland Hopley Farms, Inc. 


ATLANTIC, IOWA 


Auctioneer. M. 


T. White, Fieldman for this journal 











20 of the most outstanding 


in pasture condition 


We are entering a 
times and the far sighted will do 
while everything is still cheap. 
just such an opportunity. 
breeding in their every day 
lot of bulls ever offered from 
The pick of two years’ crop. 
pate in the bargains, ( 
quest, write 


O. V. BATTLES 

Auctioneer, Kraschel. 
Note:—Stanley Pierce sale, 

Pleasant, Iowa, June 7th. 


Good 


CONGDON & BATTLES 


Biggest Sale of Angus Cattle 


(At Old Rosemere Farm) 


MAQUOKETA, IOWA, MONDAY, JUNE 5 


young 
world’s famous herd has ever produced. 


60 of the herd’s choicest young females, offered 


new era—a period of better 
their 
This sale offers 
cattle, 
clothes 

Rosemere F 
Come and partici i- 
satalogs sent only 


P. O. Box 778 


Creston, 


bulls this 


buying 
choice 
The best 
arm. 





~“ 
MAQUOKETA, IOWA 


E. Halsey. Fieldman. 
Breeders’ Sale, Mt. 


on re 





Ill., June oy 























Open Heifers. 


Des Moines, 


) ae F 
many times grand champion Sni-A-Bar Golden Ring. 


Hubbell, 


sons of the great Kookwood Regent, 
J. E. Bilderback, 
Real herd bull prospects. 

splendid heifer calf at foot. 
and the type that will 

splendid red yearling bul 
desirable open heifers, Clement A. Larson, 
will bret those looking for breeding cattle. C. 
well- 

Clampitt, New 

sional Nook MILKING SHORTHORNS, 
future pasetiog worth. John Anderson, Newhall, 
five of the best females of t 
Birkestrand, Cambridge, 
ready for immediate service. 


Auctioneer, Mason. 





SHORTHORN BREEDERS SALE 


(At Sale Barn) 


State Center, lowa, May 25th 


-45 HEAD- 
15 Excellent Young Bulls Ready for Service. 
30 Desirable Females, Cows and Calves, Bred and 


lists three very 


one roan and a dark Ted. 
three choice dark red yearling bulls, one 
C._E. Faulkes, Mitchellville, has a 
Henry A. Rassmussen, 
please those looking for herd sires. L. C. 
and a Mysie cow close to calving. C. F. 
Callender, 
V. Johnson, 
red females which are a credit to his herd and will prove beneficial to those who buy them 
Et ae four extra choice bulls ready for service from his 
with production records bs 
~ maa 4ED ag THORNS, 
sold this season y 

POLLED SHORT HORNS. 5 
Plan to attend. Ask for the catalog. Address, 


CLAIR G. MASON, Mgr., Marshalltown, Iowa 


heifers, carrying the service of the 
Curtiss, Am offers two of his best 
Both ge nuine herd bull prospects. 
Augusta, a arigold and a Jealousy 
beautiful roan Rosewood cow with 
Marshalltown, two top young bulls, good colors 

Gerke & Sons, State Center. a 
Wengert, State Center, two most 
some most attractive cows and heifers that 
Pilot Mound, a number of desirable 


choic e bred 
F. 


herd of 
them to assure their 
a red yearling bull and 
possess type and quality. A. J. 
his best young buils which are 


ack of 
lists four o 
J. E. 


Halsey, Fieldman. 











ABERDEEN ANGUS 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 





~]2 Choice Angus Bulls 


ABERDEEN ANGUS BULLS 
I am offering seven very choice bulls, nine to 
eighteen months in age, sired by my great bull, 











Nearly 2,500 Four-H Club members 
are feeding 4,286 calves in the Four-H 
baby beef club project this year. This 
is an increase of about 18 per cent over 
1932, when 2,103 club members fed 
calves, according to F. P. Reed, of the 
boys’ club department of the extension 
service, Iowa State College. The in- 
crease in number of calves on feed is 
34 per cent more than last year, Thir- 


. teen counties have 80 or more calves on 





feed. Cerro Gordo has 114; Crawford, 
116; Linn, 117; Marshall, 157. Other 
counties having 80 or more calves are: 
Adair, Fremont, Greene, Johnson, 
Keokuk, Madison, Osceola, Polk and 
Wapello. 

The United States Department of 


Agriculture warns against planting too 
much popcorn this year. Supplies on 
hand are sufficient to meet the 
demand for this year and next year, 
according to the estimates of the de- 
partment. 





George A. Mark, secretary of the 
Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Association, 
reports that the Iowa Spring Holstein 
Sale, at Waterloo, Iowa, March 22, was 
well attended. A September bull calf 
from the herd of Paul P. Stewart topped 
the sale at $200. Nineteen females 


averaged $91 and ten bulls $87. 
: 








WE ARE OFFERING 12 HEAD of the best year- 
ling Angus bulls in the state of Iowa. Write Bettas botaline Blackbirds and Trojan Ericas. 
or come and see us. Priced right. lene? Also tauen good  heife ee reasonable 
HOLSCHER BROS. ARCADIA, IOWA FuweR J JOHNSON KIRON, IOWA 

ANGUS BULLS GUERNSEYS 
WE ARE OFFERING 12 very choice Angus bulls 
for sale, from 9 ‘months to 2 years old. Black- POLLED HEREFORD BULLS 
birds, Blackcaps ae Ericas, at live and let live | We are offering 10 head of good Polled Hereford 
See us once. Mention this per _ bulls for sale, from 11 months to 2 years oid 
BELL WRIGHT *¢ SONS SANBORN IOWA | Sired by Junior Wonderful by old Bouiilion 4th 
Also 15 cows, br te aw! Wonderful, ready to 
pay ) calves, Th ese pa Come ms 
CLUB BABY BEEVES ON FEED PU RCELL “BR »S., “bE NISON, IOW: 





HEREFORDS 
POLLED HEREFORDS 


FIVE CHOICE YEARLING BULLS. 12 to 20 





months old. Bullion Breeding, real herd headers 

pain | $75 to 3100 Also heifers, one ; or bred, rea- 
nable. Located on Lincoln a hw 

TVEDT BROS., NE Ww hi ALL, IOWA 





RrESes SHORTHORNS 

een ne ar 

PEFERI and Belle of Milk 
ing Shorthorns. Breeders for 40 

years. The ESS | American and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. ew choice tried young 
cows and bred heifers. Prices reasonable White 
Collie puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, Iowa. 


Bargain Prices 


Vern =| he ~ X 





For Sale at 


ere. SHORTHORN bulls and bred heifer 
sired Alasa Chieftain, dam’s record 22.82: 
Tbs. ‘ay 24 Ibs. butterfat. Write for edin 


and prices. 
ANDREW BARNES 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH FALL 
BOARS 


Well grown, double treated, ready for 
immediate duty. Prompt shipment. 
Also a few open gilts. One pure bred 
Jersey bull calf. C. T. A. record of dam, 
445 lbs. as two-year-old. 


> ied 


LEIGHTON, IOW 











J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa 














Satialy 





Chestedalie 


ve ee barrels On money 











__— put away for 3O months 





THEY ARE MILD ’ £2 
and yet alitfy 


Fk our miles of warehouses are used to store our 
tobaccos. The crops now in storage are worth about 
$70,000,000 ...most of it for Chesterfield Cigarettes. 

The Domestic kinds are packed away in wooden 
hogsheads that weigh 1,000 pounds and stand as high 
as a man’s head. 

Like fine wine, tobacco improves with age. So 
after our buyers select, from the various markets, the 
right kind of tobacco for Chesterfield, we put it away 
for 30 months or more to become mellow and sweet. 

This ageing process is expensive, but there is no 
short-cut to make tobaccos milder—to make them 
taste better. It just takes money and time to make 
Chesterfields. 











